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How Well Are States and Cities 
Prepared for the Emergency? 


By LYMAN S. MOORE 
City Manager 


Portland, Maine 





I 


ow well are state and local governments 

H prepared to meet the demands of the 

defense emergency and of war? This is 

the question which is put to the distinguished 

panel which surrounds me and to me as the 
lead-off speaker. 

It is only fair in opening this topic that I 
reveal the background and experience which 
lend bias to what I say. The pertinent experi- 
ence includes six years as a federal official in 
two programs involving direct relations with 
states and cities and six years as a municipal 
official in two cities—one of 400,000 popula- 
tion and one of 77,000. 

As an ex-federal official, I am well aware of 
the pressures which lead to centralization of 
federal authority—the natural desire for uni- 
form policies to govern an almost infinite vari- 
ety of loéal conditions, the daily pressures to 
explain to members of Congress why the 
agency did so-and-so in Podunk, the instinct of 
technicians to have their specialized concepts 
and objectives incorporated in each decision 
at the grass roots. 

As a local official, I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to twist the question at the outset and to 
ask, ‘“‘How well prepared is the federal govern- 
ment to work with state and local governments 
to meet the demands of the defense emergency? 
Does the federal government understand by 
now what it takes to procure effective local ac- 
tion on such local problems as housing, drain- 
age, transportation, airports, and even civil 
defense?” 

Note: This paper was presented at the opening ses- 
sion of the Annual Conference of the Society, March 9, 
1951. 
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I am justified in starting this way because 
the ability of state and local governments to 
deal with the emergency will be tested in a 
framework of federal prohibition, regulation, 
and controlled assistance. To be sure, many of 
these problems—and civil defense is a good ex- 
ample—cannot always be solved within the po- 
litical boundaries of one city. To be sure, 
again, a number of these problems—and air- 
ports are a good example—must be resolved in 
relation to a national plan. 

But many aspects of these problems are 
purely local. Who is better able to determine 
the sanitation requirements of a restaurant in 
an airport building—the local health depart- 
ment or the state health agency and the re- 
gional office of the Public Health Service to 
which four copies of the plans must be sub- 
mitted in addition to the eight which have al- 
ready been submitted to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration? Who will take the real re- 
sponsibility to the people—local officials or fed- 
eral and state officials—if improper ventilation 
of the airport restaurant results in illness and 
death? The loaded answers to these loaded 
questions—which, incidentally, are very real 
and not hypothetical—are obvious. But the fed- 
eral impact on state and local capacity to deal 
with the emergency is so direct and relevant 
that it cannot be ignored. 

There is another phase to the federal rela- 
tionship. It should be clearly understood by 
now that there must be a delicate balance at 
the federal level between what really needs to 
be uniform and what requires local initiative 
to meet local needs. This applies as directly to 
civil defense as to any other federal program. 
The mobility of our population requires a 
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nationally uniform public air raid warning 
system, and every local government should be 
required and should expect to conform. But 
loca! civil defense organization is another mat- 
ter. Local customs, local personnel, local gov- 
ernmental forms, and local civil defense needs 
are so varied as to require local initiative to 
organize effectively to execute local responsi- 
bilities. No nationally uniform pattern of or- 
ganization is likely to be exactly adapted to 
the requirements of any one city, to say noth- 
ing of thousands of cities. 

Finally, and then I am through with the fed- 

eral relationship, there is so much of the ele- 
ment of calculated risk in civil defense prepa- 
ration that states and localities are terribly 
handicapped by lack of adequate information 
on which to base the calculation of risk. My 
own community, Portland, Maine, is a good 
illustration of the problem. When we are told 
that we are on a list of prime enemy targets in 
the United States, we are stimulated to expe- 
dite the organization of a warden service, even 
though we may question sharply the likelihood 
that our community will be selected for enemy 
attack in the early months of any future war. 
But the warden organization involves little or 
no expense. My community will not be per- 
.suaded easily to sacrifice schools and drainage 
—also directly related to our preparation for 
the emergency—for bomb shelters, in the ab- 
sence of more compelling information than is 
available to us now. 

The American Municipal Association in its 
current version of the National Municipal 
Policy speaks for thousands of cities when it 
says, “only the highest level of federal author- 
ity has the facts, and it is only from this same 
level of federal authority that the people will 
accept the facts and act on them. No amount 
of salesmanship by governors and mayors can 
command the support of the people of this 
country for civil defense. Given the necessary 
degree of public understanding and support, 
we can and will proceed with the organization 
of our local civil defense programs much more 
rapidly than has been possible up to this time.” 
I do not agree that local officials cannot com- 
mand the support of the people, but it is clear 
that both facts and salesmanship are required, 
and the facts must come from national sources. 

This is, of course, only a minor phase of an 


overriding national problem—the impact of 
secrecy on the capacity of the people and their 
elected representatives to make intelligent, in- 
formed decisions on public policy. But from 
New York to Podunk, this void of adequate 
information will be a serious handicap to ef- 
fective preparation for emergency and war un- 
til the void can be filled, at least for responsi- 
ble state and local officials. 


II 
uT let us turn now to the central theme of 
this session—how well equipped are we in 
the states and cities to deal effectively with the 
demands placed upon us by defense and war? 

I do not think I am dodging the issue when 
I say that we are not equipped at all to deal 
with the element of worldwide uncertainty as 
to the nature of the emergency, which affects us 
in the states and cities as importantly in rela- 
tion to our problems as it does national gov- 
ernments and international agencies in rela- 
tion to theirs. Are we in a short prelude to an 
all-out shooting war, or does the emergency 
mark an intensification of the cold war which 
may endure for a decade or more? No city gov- 
ernment can answer this question intelligently, 
but the unknown answer bears directly on 
municipal policy. For example, shall we make 
immediate sacrifices in educational program 
and school construction as a municipal con- 
tribution to the fight for survival? Or shall we 
find, having done so, that the fight for survival 
does not reach the all-out stage for ten years 
and that, in the meantime, we have made a 
municipal contribution to national weakness 
by an ill-advised sacrifice in the quality of edu- 
cation for an entire school generation? Perhaps 
the best we can do now is to make certain that 
our councils and our citizens understand the 
nature of the choices they must make and the 
difference in long-term impact between sacri- 
fices in the quality of education and sacrifices 
in the scope of residential street repairs. 

The inspiration for this session originated 
with Rowland Egger and Don Price, in a gen- 
uine concern for the capacity of states and 
cities to organize effectively for civil defense. 
Effective organization is, of course, built 
around concepts of authority and responsibil- 
ity. It seems to me that we make a fundamental 
mistake when we think of civil defense as a 
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function of local government which can be or- 
ganized separately on its own bottom like pub- 
lic works, public health, and police protection. 
Civil defense is public works, public health, 
and police protection, and a number of other 
things besides. Local governments, at least, 
cannot shed their governmental responsibility 
to deal with disaster by establishing an inde- 
pendent organizational unit for this purpose. 
For this reason, I believe that in medium-sized 
and smaller cities mayors and managers must 
be their own directors of civil defense and dis- 
aster control, with staff assistance for planning 
purposes. When disaster strikes, the mayor or 
the manager must take responsible and au- 
thoritative action to direct the disaster control 
organization—or he must resign and leave 
town. I leave it to other members of this panel 
to determine whether this concept of organiza- 
tion applies in whole or in part to the large 
metropolitan cities and to the states. 

The area problem is, of course, always with 
us—in civil defense as in other problems of gov- 
ernment which have no respect for the politi- 
cal boundary lines of cities. It is easy to say that 
an atomic explosion is merely another type of 
local disaster and that every city should be well 
prepared for disaster, whether it originate in 
natural causes or enemy action. But the differ- 
ence in degree between a flood and an atomic 
explosion is so great as to be a difference in 
kind. For this reason, we have decided in my 
city of 77,000 people that we can legitimately 
organize our citizens to help themselves if en- 
emy action should strike our community, but 
that we must rely on a larger area of organiza- 
tion to cope with aftereffects. I suspect that this 
same conclusion might be reached logically by 
all but the largest cities. Some such conclusion 
must be reached if we are to avoid hopeless 
confusion in organizing our resources and 
wasteful duplication and overlap in the de- 
mands of government on the voluntary serv- 
ices of our citizens. 

Few of our public services are organized with 
reasonable efficiency to deal with the metro- 
politan aspects of civil defense. It will be fairly 
easy to expand as required the established 
mutual aid system of fire defenses without run- 
ning afoul of metropolitan complications. But 
the metropolitan tangle will obstruct the ra- 
tioning of scarce firefighting equipment and 


manpower in any multiple disaster which 
strikes several independent political entities 
simultaneously. When it comes to public 
health measures, preparation for evacuation, 
and organizing for the medical care of people, 
the average local government in any metro- 
politan area will need to step aside and sub- 
mit to the authority and mobility of a unit 
which can deal with broader areas. In my own 
city the application of this general principle 
means that we will organize the warden service 
locally, but that the state and county organiza- 
tion will take full and exclusive responsibility 
for organizing the medical and nursing care 
of people. 

The quasi-military organization with a re- 
sponsible and unambiguous chain of com- 
mand, which is required to deal swiftly and 
competently with the metropolitan chaos fol- 
lowing an atomic explosion, does not now 
exist—either in the pattern of local govern- 
ment organization or in the pattern of rela- 
tionships among states, counties, and cities. 
Counties are notoriously ill-equipped to dis- 
charge the responsibilities which might logi- 
cally fall upon them. The only alternative in 
some states will be for the state government to 
subdivide its authority and resources on a logi- 
cal area basis which may need to by-pass the 
counties altogether. 

I am afraid also that we are not clear yet as 
to civil defense objectives. It is certain that the 
very nature of modern warfare combined with 
the physical character of cities will defeat the 
efforts of the best organized and prepared civil 
defense organization in some cities. Evacuation 
of New York, Chicago, or San Francisco does 
not seem practical until after disaster strikes 
and the capacity of local administration to deal 
with the disaster during and after the event is 
distinctly limited. At least one thoughtful local 
planner believes that the large metropolitan 
centers must be prepared to sit and take it. 
This leads me to suggest that the local defense 
organization can be most effective in working 
with people to help themselves and least ef- 
fective in planning for the physical restoration 
of facilities. 

Ill 
S° MUCH for civil defense. What is the impact 
of war and emergency on state and local 
government? A period of crisis always tests in 
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the crucible our normal preparations for sound 
government at any level, national, state, or lo- 
cal. 


It tests our plans. 

It tests our housing supply. 

It tests our organization. 

It tests our budgets. 

It tests our fiscal policies. 

It tests our tax structure. 

It tests our employees and our personnel policies. 
It tests our relations with our citizens. 


Crisis tests our plans. Have we established in 
the community a practice of selecting school, 
drainage, street, and playground projects in 
terms of relative priorities in relation to a to- 
tal program? Or does the squeaky wheel still 
get the grease, and are projects selected in 
terms of political pressures? Have we carried 
our plans to the citizens so that they, too, un- 
derstand the framework of decision? If our 
planning habits are good, then our plans can 
be adjusted to emergency requirements with 
a minimum of confusion and delay. Our plan- 
ning habits need to be good because crisis and 
emergency call for quick decisions, and there 
may well be little or no time to compensate for 
our failure in the past to accumulate a backlog 
of fact, knowledge, and understanding on 
which to base crisis decisions with a long-term 
impact on the community’s future. The cities 
which have already developed in some detail a 
highway plan, a drainage program, and a 
schedule of school construction priorities will 
be equipped to make emergency decisions that 
are sound for the long-term development of the 
city. Those who are caught with their plans 
down, to use Walter Blucher’s phrase, will be 
pressured into decisions which may well ob- 
struct a well-planned future for the city. 

Have we really thought through the drain- 
age program so that we know what projects 
will contribute the most to residential devel- 
opment? Have we examined in detail the re- 
lation of school construction to the areas where 
children are and soon may be in greater num- 
bers? Is our street program directly related to 
the relief of congestion? Unless we have 
reached these conclusions for ourselves we 
may find others reaching them for us. The city 
which has done the capital budgeting job with 
some thoroughness has a good opportunity to 
relate what has to be done on an emergency 


basis to its long-run requirements. The city 
which has not done its capital budgeting home- 
work may well find houses, schools, and sewers 
in the wrong place when the emergency is 
over. Sound principles of capital budgeting are 
as applicable to emergency requirements as 
to peacetime needs. As one capital budgeteer 
puts it: “The goal of opening up congested 
central areas, the provision of adequate open 
space in new areas, and the principle of guid- 
ing development so that maximum use is made 
of new public facilities, such as schools, sewers, 
and play space, are just as valid principles of 
urban defense as they are of city planning.” 
Certainly, the prime goal of planning-minded 
cities in this time of stress will be to adapt 
solutions of their short-run problems to the re- 
quirements of their long-term future. 

It is also clear that the planning function 
becomes more, and not less, important in 
emergency and war, both to serve as a guide to 
emergency decisions and to lay the ground- 
work for municipal programs when the emer- 
gency is over. 

Crisis tests the quality and adequacy of our 
housing supply. The distribution of war con- 
tracts is unlikely to be based on the capacity 
of cities to provide for production workers 
housing sites well served by municipal facili- 
ties. Cities which have worked toward the pro- 
vision of facilities both for existing homes and 
for undeveloped land will be in a better posi- 
tion to meet the demand for housing sites than 
cities which have not yet identified housing, 
private or public, as a central municipal prob- 
lem. Are we prepared in war production cen- 
ters to absorb hundreds or thousands of new 
houses, whose quality will be determined from 
month to month by the available supply of 
critical materials? This is a question which 
each war production center must answer for it- 
self, but none of us can look comfortably on 
the prospect of finding suitably serviced sites 
for any large number of temporary houses of 
the type required to be built in 1943 and 1944 
and 1945. 

Crisis tests our organization. Anyone who 
has carried administrative responsibility is well 
aware of an almost constant series of organi- 
zational problems—some major, some minor— 
which often are permitted to linger on for lack 
of time or opportunity to resolve them. To the 
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extent that we have faced up to the large prob- 
lems and done our homework in tidying up the 
small ones, we shall be equipped to handle 
problems of the emergency. New Jersey's state 
government, as a result of the successful cam- 
paign for its reorganization, is probably in 
better shape to tackle the future than is Con- 
necticut’s, where the reorganization battle was 
lost. One of the consolation prizes that may 
easily develop from the emergency is that a 
period of manpower shortage may well provide 
both the right stimulus and the best oppor- 
tunity to resolve our problems of organization. 
Shortage of manpower reduces the personal 
element, which must color and may prevent 
any new scheme of organization, to the mini- 
mum. 

Crisis tests our operating budgets. Those of 
us who have taken this opportunity to review 
in some detail our current budgets in the light 
of the emergency have had a prime chance to 
test both the budget processes we use and the 
program which the budget proposes to finance. 
We have discovered whether our budget proc- 
ess and the form of the budget lend themselves 
to analysis in the light of necessary changes in 
basic concepts. We have learned to what ex- 
tent our governing bodies have become ac- 
customed to think in terms of the programs 
and services financed by the budget, rather 
than in terms of individual positions, cubic 
yards of sand, and board feet of lumber. 

There is a budgeting concept with a curious 
twist—budgets have historically been limited in 
theory to the “necessary” requirements of the 
government. But in practice it is almost im- 
possible to distinguish between what is indis- 
pensable and what is urgently desirable. De- 
bates over necessity go directly to the basic 
premises of the debaters. The man who would 
build schools only when necessary to provide 
space will differ about a given school project 
with the man who would build also when nec- 
essary to replace obsolescence. a 

Concepts of necessity are in the forefront of 
any emergency reexamination of budgets. In 
my city, at least, this reexamination has had 
genuine value by isolating the small difference 
there is between a “normal” and an “emer- 
gency” budget when a city government is used 
to the process of rationing scarce resources 
among urgent needs. 


Crisis tests our fiscal policies. Is the tax level 
more or less important in this time of crisis? 
Local industry and retail business will find it 
easier to pay local taxes which are a deduction 
for federal tax purposes, but the average home- 
owner will find additional local taxes no less 
of a burden when he is asked simultaneously to 
pay increased federal income taxes. And, of 
course, our citizens with fixed incomes are 
hopelessly caught in the squeeze of higher taxes 
and higher prices. What about the use of mu- 
nicipal credit? Does the emergency have a spe- 
cial impact on our borrowing policies? Proba- 
bly not if these policies were soundly conceived 
to begin with. If our borrowing policies are 
designed to preserve a sound credit position 
and to prevent overburdening future taxpayers 
with debt service payments, then these policies 
should probably be affected only by program 
decisions which in turn will feel the impact 
of new concepts of necessity and shortages of 
materials and manpower. 

Crisis tests our tax structure. Have we 
straightened out the federal-state-local tax prob- 
lem? Obviously not. Dr. Eliot’s five-foot shelf 
might well be filled in 1951 with the federal- 
state-local tax studies which have been made 
since 1930, almost wholly without result. Local 
government is powerless to deal with this prob- 
lem. But have we done what we know how to 
do to straighten out the local tax structure un- 
der the limitations of existing laws? Until we 
have, we may not with clean hands condemn 
other levels of government for their failure to 
act. At the same time, local government will 
not be prepared to meet the demands of the 
emergency until the states release the cities 
from the awkward position of Jow man on the 
tax totem pole. The narrow tax base suffered 
by many cities cannot support new financial re- 
quirements even with ideal administration of 
existing tax laws. 

Crisis tests the quality of our employees and 
the soundness of our personnel policies. Have 
our governing bodies and our citizens accepted 
the basic principles of our wage policies so 
that these policies may be adjusted swiftly to 
the impact of inflation, or shall we waste val- 
uable time in debating the principle of equal 
pay for equal work, weighing the relative 
merits of percentage and dollar increases, and 
winning the cooperation of the business com- 
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munity in securing facts on which to base state 
and municipal salaries? To the extent that we 
have already been through this process we will 
be better equipped to adjust our wage policies 
to prevent a flight from municipal employ- 
ment to the shipyards and the aircraft facto- 
ries. If the groundwork remains to be done, we 
may find that the municipal organization has 
been raided and that essential services are dis- 
astrously undermanned. 

Again, our personnel policies may well be 
tested in a framework of federal regulation 
and rationing of manpower. Do we know this 
time the impact of evolving policies of selective 
service? Have we analyzed the net result of 
widening draft ages on public safety services? 
Are we prepared to discuss these policies with 
local draft boards on a basis of need and fact 
rather than emotion and generality? Can we 
come reasonably close to the right balance be- 
tween national military needs and local civil 
defense and public safety requirements? What 
of our employees with specialized skill, knowl- 
edge, and experience that can be replaced only 
with great difficulty? Are our training efforts 
aimed at multiplying skills and minimizing 
the indispensability of particular individuals? 

Have we adopted sound retirement policies 
with a normal rule for compulsory retirement, 
but with an escape clause to utilize skills of our 
older employees in a shortage dictated by 
emergency and war? Have we been doing our 
personnel planning continuously so that we 
anticipate the problems created by the loss of 
key personnel by the draft or the lure of war 
production as well as by age and retirement? 
These questions of personnel policy and prac- 
tice are healthy questions to raise at any time, 
but emergency and possible war accentuate 
their appropriateness. 

Crisis tests our relations with our citizens. 
Have we established a solid basis of citizen un- 
derstanding of municipal policies so that we do 
not have to start from scratch to educate the 
citizenry as to the changes and adaptations of 
policy required by emergency and war. Is “the 
city” a genuine community of interest and of 
awareness of community problems and _ pro- 
grams to resolve them? Or is “the city” the col- 
loquialism used to suggest a strange body of 
people organized in city hall as a government 
which parcels out mysterious decisions to the 


citizenry which the citizens either misunder- 
stand or cannot accept because they do not 
share with the city government the background 
of knowledge and fact which are prerequisite 
to understanding and acceptance? 

Emergency and war will not wait on long- 
range programs to make citizens active partici- 
pants in their local government. City govern- 
ments which have built wisely on a variety of 
processes to procure citizen advice, counsel, 
and participation will come closer to evoking 
quick, desirable responses in an emergency 
than will city governments which have been 
blind to the need for carrying public programs 
to the people whose needs these programs are 
designed to serve. 


IV 

ages tests our plans, our housing supply, 

our organization, our budgets, our fiscal 
policies, our tax structure, our personnel poli- 
cies, our relations with our citizens. How well 
prepared are state and local governments to 
meet these tests? Objective techniques for 
measurement and appraisal are obviously not 
available. But if we are tempted to generalize, 
we may suspect that the traditional techniques 
of state and local administration—the tools of 
budget and personnel administration—will 
meet these tests fairly well. The last thirty 
years have carried us well beyond the experi- 
mental stage in forging these tools and build- 
ing the foundations of acceptance by our gov- 
erning bodies and our citizens. The need for 
sound recruitment and pay policies and for 
modern accounting systems and budgets based 
on programs as well as dollars is generally ac- 
cepted across the land and many local govern- 
ments would find it unthinkable now to do 
without them. We have also developed widely 
in local government the gadgetry of public re- 
lations—annual reports, leaflets to accompany 
tax bills, municipal exhibits, and open houses. 

It is not so easy to be optimistic about or- 
ganization, planning, the tax structure, and 
more fundamental aspects of our relationships 
with the community. The cake of custom per- 
petuates weak and ineffective forms of organi- 
zation and most markedly in the metropolitan 
areas which are interlaced and overlapped with 
units of government which may have to scrap 
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tradition and custom in order for their citizens 
to survive. 

Planning is still far too often the ivory 
tower function of an independent agency pro- 
tected from the people it serves and far too 
seldom an approach to decision-making which 
should permeate all phases of the state and lo- 
cal government process from governors and 
legislatures to police chiefs and public works 
directors. We should conclude now, as we have 
been urged to do by John Gaus, Robert 
Walker, and a few others, that plans are little 
more than pieces of paper until they become 
the backdrop for decision and action by re- 
sponsible governing bodies and that a public 
works director or a city council may have as 
much of value to contribute to the plans them- 
selves as a planning board and its technical 
staff. 

State legislatures, distorted by inequitable 
representation for the cities, seem no more apt 
to recognize the tax needs of local governments 
when the states themselves are scrambling for 
new revenues than they were in more normal 
times. 

Finally, none of us can be completely happy 
about the relationship between the govern- 
ment and its citizens. Even though our munici- 
pal report measures up to the criteria for good 
reporting developed over the years and may 
even have won a prize in a report contest, we 
must be painfully aware of the weaknesses of 
the printed word in creating genuine under- 
standing of the governmental program. It is 
the very essence of representative government 
that the representatives of the people shall be 
better informed than the citizens, and we can 
never close that gap except in the smallest com- 
munities. But the challenge to narrow the gap 
in information and understanding is not a 
challenge to be ignored or sloughed off. It is 
a challenge to be met head on, so that citizens 
may participate actively in a representative 
government whose public program is demo- 
cratically conceived and democratically exe- 
cuted and in which the public program is car- 
ried out with the understanding and consent 
of the citizens—not perpetrated on them by a 


concept of their needs and desires which they 
do not share. 

If we in state and local government can 
work constantly and effectively to develop this 
framework of citizen understanding and con- 
sent, we shall have made a major contribution 
to the capacity not only of state and local gov- 
ernment as such, but of the nation as a whole, 
to deal with the frightening problems of emer- 
gency and war. 

If this paper has a thesis, it is that the best 
preparation for emergency and war is to build 
the processes of normal sound government. 
Where these processes have been built, we are 
reasonably well prepared to cope with the com- 
plex and often unknown requirements of de- 
fense and war. Where they are not built, there 
may still be time, on the premise that emer- 
gency has not yet become crisis. Crisis govern- 
ment should be intensified sound normal gov- 
ernment, and the emergency requires that we 
accelerate the process of building sound 
normal government before the crisis hits. 

Just as the process of building sound ad- 
ministrative practice and good government 
feeds our capacity to deal with the emergency, 
so it may be equally true that crisis and war 
will strengthen normal government by multi- 
plying our relations with our citizens around 
a strong unity of purpose. At least since Wil- 
liam James initiated the search for a moral 
equivalent for war, we have known that crisis 
and war create a community of purpose and 
interest which is difficult to duplicate in nor- 
mal times. If we use the emergency skillfully to 
expand our relationships with citizens, who 
might otherwise have no contact with the state 
capitol or city hall, we may be building well 
for the right relationship between govern- 
ments and their citizens in normal times. 

Crisis government is a magnifying mirror 
which reflects in bold images our present 
strengths and weaknesses. It is not a fourth 
power which can be fashioned anew. It offers 
us the challenge to do the job we know how to 
do and the opportunity to use unity of pur- 
pose to create both the means and the ends we 
seek. 
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wo social sciences serve public adminis- 

trators. One is the traditional academic 

science of public administration. With it 
the public servant has had long, intimate, and 
friendly contact. Here the scientist and prac- 
titioner talk the same language. They are fre- 
quently the same person. 

The other science is being forged from the 
disciplines of psychology, social psychology, 
sociology, and social anthropology. This is the 
new science of social or human relations. Here 
the scientist sometimes speaks a language 
strange to the ear of the practicing adminis- 
trator. 

But practicing administrators, as well as 
academic specialists in public administration, 
have found human relations research of first 
importance to their work. As readers of this 
Review know, assimilation of the insights and 
methods of human relations into public ad- 
ministration—as both science and practice—is 
well under way. The purpose of the following 
pages is to comment upon this development. 
The paper has three parts: (1) a description 
of some of the hypotheses and conclusions of 
the science of human relations in terms of 
their usefulness to the practicing public ad- 
ministrator; (2) an analysis of the factors lim- 
iting the utility of human relations in ad- 
ministrative practice; and (3) a critique of the 
manipulative purposes to which a science may 
be put when brought to bear upon problems 
of human relations and human management. 


The Science of Administration 
N° EXACT calculation of dollars or man 
hours can be made of the investment put 
into studying the human problems of adminis- 


tration. The total, if the computation could be 
made, would be staggering. The results are 
something less. A needed research is one that 
would bring together and systematize the re- 
sults of numerous discrete but basically related 
inquiries. 

Studies have been made in thousands of ad- 
ministrative situations, in almost every case 
financed by industry or the armed services. 
These studies are currently fashionable—fads 
and fancies affect research in common with 
other facets of life—and some of the work being 
accomplished is undoubtedly window dressing, 
sold as service by “consultants,” accepted as a 
mark of enlightenment by administrators, and 
verging in some cases on quackery. Even leav- 
ing these aside, it is impossible to catalogue 
all the work accomplished that can bring sub- 
stantial, practical advantages to the public ad- 
ministrator.1 What follows is only a sampling 
from a wide field. 

The Importance of the Informal Social 
Group. The pioneer scientific administrator, 
Frederick Taylor, perpetrated a pioneer error 
when he founded his system for increased in- 
dustrial productivity on the principle that in- 
dividualized each worker in terms of his rela- 
tionship to his work objects, his fellow workers, 
and his superiors.? No result of recent social- 


*See the bibliography of Alfred de Grazia, Human 
Relations in Public Administration (Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1949). A recent pamphlet of value outlines 
some examples of how social science has been utilized in 
government and discusses some of the attendant prob- 
lems: Effective Use of Social Science Research in the 
Federal Services (Russell Sage Foundation, 1950). 

* See, especially, The Principles of Scientific Manage- 
ment, in Scientific Management (Harper and Brothers, 
1947). 
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psychological research is more striking than 
the unanimity of opinion on the importance 
of the small informal group. 

The well known Hawthorne studies of Mayo 
and his associates indicated that work output 
increased independently of other factors, such 
as opportunity for increased wages and im- 
proved work conditions, so long as a work 
team was congenially organized and congen- 
ially supervised. Mayo and Lombard later 
demonstrated that absenteeism and labor turn- 
over among workers in aircraft factories were 
related to the existence of informal work 
groups. High absenteeism and high turnover 
were closely associated with the work situation 
in which there were relatively undeveloped 
primary groups. Conversely, where turnover 
and absenteeism were low, there was a well 
developed system of primary groups.* Research 
has also shown how the work group can be 
crucial in restricting work output,5 and how 
the concurrence of the group is important to 
the achievement of management-defined goals.® 

Other industrial studies point to the same 
results, and corroboration has come from 
other fields—especially studies of military ad- 
ministration and morale. Evidence has been re- 
cently presented, for example, denying that the 
high morale of German troops was based to 
any great extent on convictions concerning the 
larger Nazi cause or upon the “ideological pos- 
session” of German soldiers. The real locus of 
Nazi military effectiveness was the face-to-face 
group. “Where conditions were such as to al- 
low primary group life to function smoothly, 
and where the primary group developed a high 
degree of cohesion, moraie was high and re- 
sistance effective or at least very determined, 


* See Elton Mayo, The Human Problems of an Indus- 
trial Civilization (Macmillan, 1933), pp. 55-79. 

*Elton Mayo and George F. F. Lombard, Teamwork 
and Labor Turnover in the Aircraft Industry of South- 
ern California, Business Research Studies No. 32 (The 
Harvard University School of Business Administration, 
1944)- 

°F. J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management 
and the Worker (Harvard University Press, 1939), pp. 
417-22, 517-22; Orvis Collins, Melville Dalton, and Don- 
ald Roy, “Restriction of Output and Social Cleavage in 
Industry,” 5 Applied Anthropology 1-14 (1946). 

* John R. P. French and Lester Coch, “Overcoming 
Resistance to Change,” 1 Human Relations 512-32 
(1948). 


regardless in the main of the political atti- 
tudes of the soldiers. . . .”7 

Strikingly similar conclusions have resulted 
from studies of the American armed forces. 
The notable work of Samuel Stouffer and his 
associates has indicated with respect to the role 
of primary groups, among other things, that: 
(1) Military morale and effectiveness were not 
primarily based upon generalized loyalties to 
the nation or to the larger causes for which 
the war was being fought; rather morale 
emerged in large part from loyalties to imme- 
diate comrades, from the confrontation of com- 
mon dangers by the face-to-face group, and 
from the mutual interdependence of men in 
small groups.® (2) Soldiers were very much con- 
cerned about what other soldiers thought of 
them; and enlisted men were more concerned 
about the opinions of enlisted men than about 
the opinions of officers. Group sanctions 
against soldiers who either “gold bricked” or 
worked excessively were strong. (3) The in- 
formal group acted in important ways: “It set 
and enforced group standards of behavior, and 
it supported and sustained the individual in 
stresses he would otherwise not have been able 
to withstand.” (4) The face-to-face groups 
were crucial in shaping the attitudes of indi- 
vidual soldiers; emotional disturbances re- 
sulted when men, once within a primary 
group, were forced to leave it.® 

The importance of the face-to-face group 
among combat personnel in the Air Force has 
also been emphasized in studies made during 
World War II. Like other soldiers the airmen 
usually had no strong convictions about the 
war’s larger issues. “The ability to identify 
with a group,” was one of the “most impor- 
tant” components of “good motivation” for 
combat. 


* Edward A. Shils and Morris Janowitz, “Cohesion and 
Disintegration in the Wehrmacht in World War II,” 12 
Public Opinion Quarterly 314-15 (1948). 

* Samuel Stouffer et al., The American Soldier, Vol. I, 
Adjustment during Army Life; Vol. 11, Combat and Its 
Aftermath (Princeton University Press, 1949), 324-61. 
(Cited hereafter as The American Soldier.) These vol- 
umes, with two others, are based on data collected by 
the research branch, information and education divi- 
sion, War Department, during World War II. Samuel 
Stouffer was the director of the division’s professional 
personnel. 

* Ibid., I, 410-20; II, 130-31, chapts. 5 and 10. 
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The . . . force necessary to keep the men’s deter- 
mination to continue in combat at a high level 
stems from the effects of the combat group, and is 
recognized as group morale. . . . It is the result of 
the interpersonal relationships . . . of the intense 
loyalty stimulated by the close identification with 
the group. . . . The men seem to be fighting more 
for someone than against somebody.” 


It is safe to conclude from the evidence cited 
that the framework of action provided by 
group ties is of prime administrative import- 
ance. If the directives of groups with which a 
person identifies himself are antagonistic to 
administrative goals, the administrative task 
becomes more difficult. This is so whether the 
groups are formally or informally organized, 
whether they are inside or outside the adminis- 
trative hierarchy, whether the persons involved 
are high administrative officers or- janitors or 
administrative clients. The fact that most peo- 
ple can identify themselves with different 
groups in different situations provides an im- 
portant lever for administrative action, includ- 
ing action that encourages workers at various 
levels to join or to develop groups whose own 
objectives are administrative objectives. The 
appropriate administrative action, as it relates 
to the primary group phenomenon, will vary 
widely with time and situation. But sensitivity 

* Roy R. Grinker and John P. Spiegel. Men under 
Stress (Blakiston, 1945), pp. 41, 45. For additional data, 
see the same authors, War Neuroses in North Africa 
(Josiah Macy Jr. Foundation, 1943). There is an exten- 
sive additional literature on the role and importance of 
primary groups. For an overview of the literature see 
Muzafer Sherif and Hadley Cantril, The Psychology of 
Ego-Involvements (John Wiley, 1947). For recent dis- 
cussion, see George C. Homans, The Human Group 
(Harcourt Brace, 1950). Of special practical importance 
for administrators are the several works of the late Kurt 
Lewin and his associates; see especially Lewin’s Resolv- 
ing Social Conflicts (Harper and Brothers, 1948), Parts 
If and III. The importance of the face-to-face group has 
been recognized in the development of various group 
therapies. J. L. Moreno’s work has been both stimulat- 
ing and puzzling in this regard. For analysis of group 
therapies, see G. W. Thomas, “Group Psychotherapy— 
A Review of the Recent Literature,” 5 Psychosomatic 
Medicine 166-80 (1943). The recent empirical research 
on the small group has many antecedents in the work 
of earlier scientists and social theorists, especially Jean 
Piaget, Emile Durkheim, and C. H. Cooley. 

I have been able to corroborate some of the above 
impressions through Edward Shils’ courtesy in allowing 
me to examine a long, incisive paper, soon to be pub- 
lished by him, on the importance of the primary group. 


to the meaning and importance of primary 
group ties is always a prerequisite to effective 
administrative leadership. 

The Assessment of Men. The personnel 
search has long been a primary occupation of 
public administrators. Psychology and social 
psychology have added new dimensions to job 
descriptions and job qualifications. Psycholo- 
gists have been concerned with jobs ranging 
from pig iron carriers (Frederick Taylor de- 
fined a carrier’s qualifications: “so stupid and 
so phlegmatic that he more nearly resembles 
in his mental make-up the ox than any other 
type’)! to some of industry’s top management 
positions. Their techniques have ranged from 
pictograms for the illiterate to Rorschach and 
Thematic Apperception Tests, the collection 
of voluminous case histories, and elaborate 
situational examinations. 

Public administrators can learn important 
lessons from this extensive and expensive ex- 
perience. The first is one of caution. No single 
psychological test yet devised can serve the 
recruitment needs for positions requiring more 
than the simplest skills. The complexity of 
factors making for success or failure in a given 
job and the still rudimentary state of psycho- 
logical testing make it important to utilize a 
number of testing devices. Psychological test- 
ing is still inexact on at least three scores: (1) 
it is difficult to know what specific personal 
quality is being tested at a given moment; (2) 
the accuracy of the testing instrument is not 
always high; and (3) the relationship between 
specific test scores and job performance is fre- 
quently not demonstrated.” 

On the other hand, it is certain that psycho- 
logical testing, carefully and appropriately 
used, can materially increase the probabilities 
of bringing the right people to the right job. 
This has been proved in a number of ways, 
and very strikingly in the selection of flying 


* Op. cit., p. 59- 

* See, for example, “The Tests of Management,” 42 
Fortune g2 ff. (July, 1950) Public Administration Re- 
view recently carried an over-enthusiastic report of a 
test used in selecting New York labor mediators and, 
subsequently, a competent critique. See Walter Gellhorn 
and William Brody, “Selecting Supervisory Mediators 
through Trial by Combat,” 8 Public Administration 
Review 259-66 (1948); Anna G. Douglas, “Shall Civil 
Service Endorse Science or Novelty?”, 10 Public Admin- 
istration Review 78-86 (1950). 
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personnel during the recent war. A good deal 
of work has also been done in utilizing psycho- 
logical techniques for choosing personnel for 
executive positions. This task is complicated 
by the fact that it is difficult to specify given 
attributes or skills that lead to success or fail- 
ure. In this area of jobs, the most promising 
work has indicated that performance is highly 
conditioned by the type of job itself. “The 
qualities, characteristics, and skills required 
in a leader are determined to a large extent by 
the demands of the situation in which he is to 
function as a leader.”’!* 

The best work in psychological testing re- 
veals both the cautionary and encouraging 
factors. These become very clear from the ex- 
perience of the wartime Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices whose personnel selection was based on 
an elaborate and painstaking psychological 
assessment program.’ The assessment staff 
formulated a series of guiding principles for a 
program of psychological testing that should 
be pondered by every upper-echelon personnel 
officer. The program included, among other 
suggestions, the following: (1) Since the effec- 
tiveness of a given person on a given job is to 
a large extent dependent upon the nature of 
that job, it is of first importance to have a com- 
plete description of the job to be filled. (2) 
It is then necessary to list the personality fac- 
tors that make for success or failure in the job; 
from this list can be picked the variables to 
be measured by the assessment program. (3) 
Assessment procedures can be constructed that 
will measure the relevant personality variables. 
Some of the tests utilized should be adminis- 
tered in informal social situations; several 

“Ralph M. Stogdill, “Personal Factors Associated 
with Leadership: A Survey of the Literature,” 25 Jour- 
nal of Psychology 63 (1948). This is a valuable summary 
of research. 

“OSS Assessment Staff, Assessment of Men (Rinehart 
and Company, 1948). 

The British Civil Service Commission has experi- 
mented with a similar program of “house party” exam- 
inations in the selection of candidates for higher posts 
in the service. See the Ninth Report from the Select 
Committee on Estimates, Session 1947-48 (H. M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1948). Though criticized roundly by some 
members of Parliament, the tests have been judged 
profitable, and there is some sentiment for using them 
exclusively for certain positions. See Morris H. Cohen, 
“The British Civi! Service in a Critical Decade, 1937- 
1947” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of 
Chicago, 1950), pp. 79-86. 


types of tests should be designed for estimating 
each of the personality variables being ex- 
amined; and the battery should “include . . . 
a number of situational tests in which the can- 
didate is required to function at the same level 
of integration and under somewhat similar 
conditions as he will be expected to function 
under in the field.” (4) It is essential to con- 
struct a formulation about the total personal- 
ity attributes of candidates before making rat- 
ings and predictions about specific traits of 
personality. The OSS staff argues here that 
judgments of particular personality traits in 
specified situations cannot be accurately made 
unless one knows something of a person's 
whole personality. (5) There should be a con- 
tinuous effort to test the testing procedures for 
their reliability; and special attention should 
be given to appraising the actual work expe- 
rience of the personnel assessed. 

The OSS staff, working almost without prec- 
edent and under conditions of extreme diffi- 
culty, was unable to fulfill two of its most 
important self-imposed rules for assessment. 
It was impossible to construct examinations 
that would accurately simulate actual job con- 
ditions. Who could foretell the social milieu 
of a saboteur, or the working conditions of a 
propagandist behind the enemy lines, or the 
type of colleagues who would join an OSS 
safe cracker in an unspecified foreign coun- 
try? It was also impossible to design adequate 
follow-up appraisals of the work of the people 
assessed: personnel appraisers couJd not ac- 
company OSS agents on their diverse missions. 

Painstaking and elaborate efforts were made 
to test the effectiveness of the OSS evaluation, 
but in the end, the assessment staff painfully 
reported its failure in one of the classic demon- 
strations of candor to be found in the social 
science literature: 


Although thousands of man hours were spent in 
the evaluation process, the final verdict is a ques- 
tion mark. . . . [and later] None of our statistical 
computations demonstrates that our system of as- 
sessment was of great value (pp. 392, 423). 


The care with which the OSS staff did its 
work and the honesty with which it evaluated 
its efforts give weight to the staff's final deci- 
sion with respect to the utility of its assessment 
process: 
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Since the OSS system of assessment is more expen- 
sive and time-consuming than other systems, it can- 
not be recommended when the task is that of pick- 
ing several thousand men a year for jobs of minor 
significance, particularly if the qualifications for 
these jobs are chiefly technical. But our system of 
assessment is preferable, we believe; whenever (1) 
an institution or a combination of institutions 
must pass on the suitability of about four hundred 
to one thousand candidates a year; (2) the quality 
of the selectees is a matter of considerable impor- 
tance; and (3) the requirements include the ability 
to work effectively with others, either as leader or 


as cooperator (pp. 464-65). 


Client-Oriented Administration. The Indian 
Service, under the leadership of John Collier, 
was perhaps the first United States government 
agency to make extensive and sustained use of 
social scientists in the implementation of long- 
range policy. This effort culminated in the 
establishment of the elaborate Indian person- 
ality and administration research, jointly spon- 
sored by the Office of Indian Affairs and the 
University of Chicago Committee on Human 
Development. 

The hypothesis basic to the Indian Office 
research may be loosely stated as follows: it 
is essential for administrative success to know 
intimately the personality attributes, value 
systems, and cultural patterns of those who 
are the subjects of administrative action. Ig- 
norance of, or lack of sensitivity to, these cul- 
tural, personality, and belief factors will lead 
the administrator only to error. 

Stated in these terms, the principle involved 
is pertinent to a wide variety of situations. It 
was utilized during the war to advise American 


* The research was inaugurated in 1941 and the Com- 
mittee on Human Development terminated its contract 
in 1944; the Society for Applied Anthropology later par- 
ticipated in the program. Political changes, including 
Mr. Collier's resignation as commissioner, hampered 
both the completion of the research and the translation 
of research results into administrative practice. 

Laura Thompson was coordinator of the project. See 
her “Personality and Government,” 10 America In- 
digena 7-43 (1950). This article is the first of a series 
summarizing the findings and recommendations of the 
Indian administration research. A bibliography, pp. 35 
ff., lists the extensive reports, published and unpub- 
lished, that emerged from the work. See also John Col- 
lier, “U. S. Indian Administration as a Laboratory of 
Ethnic Relations,” 12 Social Research 265-303 (1945); 
Laura Thompson, Culture in Crisis, A Study of the Hopi 
Indians (Harper and Brothers, 1950). 


propagandists on how to make psychological 
warfare more effective as it was directed to 
particular enemy nations and to particular 
groups within those nations.!* It was used as 
a technique for gauging enemy morale and 
thus became one of the factors in programing 
industrial and military time tables. It was put 
to work in actual battle situations in order to 
decrease the combative spirit of the enemy and 
to induce his more ready surrender. It has 
formed the basis for planning and executing 
campaigns of guerrilla warfare. 

This concept of culture is applicable not 
only to exotic peoples. Mayo and his colleagues 
demonstrated how important it was for the 
administrator to understand the belief systems 
of the worker and for the worker to under- 
stand his own work situation. Army psychia- 
trists developed these same points as a means 
for improving the fighting quality of people 
in the armed services, most notably in the 
Air Corps.!7 

Alexander Leighton demonstrated the use- 
fulness of client-oriented administration for 
the wartime Japanese relocation centers; and 
he has generalized his observations so that they 
are at least testable for other situations. Leigh- 
ton also significantly enlarged the concept of 
the subcultural group to include administra- 
tor as well as client; and some of his most 
useful observations are concerned with the 
relationships between the administrative cul- 
ture and the client culture.18 

The outstanding administrative achieve- 
ment of the War Department’s research 
branch, information and education division, 
was a direct application of this culture concept 
in administrative decision making. The Army’s 
point system for redeployment and discharge 
was established largely on the basis of attitude 
measurements among the troops.!® 


*See Alexander Leighton, Social Relations in a 
Changing World (E. P. Dutton, 1949). 

* See, as an outstanding example, the work of Grinker 
and Spiegel cited above. 


* Alexander Leighton, The Governing of Men 
(Princeton University Press, 1945). The War Relocation 
Authority used social science analysts extensively both 
at the relocation centers and in the Washington office. 
See for example, John Embree, “Community Analysis 
—An Example of Anthropology in Government,” 46 
American Anthropologist 277-91 (1944). 

® The American Soldier, I1, chap. 11. This decision is 
discussed more fully below. The extensive use of polling 
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Current Research. A complete catalogue of 
the applications of human behavior studies to 
public administration would be lengthy. The 
potential catalogue ends only with the ex- 
haustion of one’s imagination.?° 

Among the most extensive of the present 
experiments are those to test the social and 
psychological factors related to conference ef- 
fectiveness. A large project on conference re- 
search, supported by the Office of Naval Re- 
search, is now in its third year at the University 
of Michigan. One of its aims is to identify the 
sociological and psychological factors that 
make for success or failure in small decision- 
making conferences. The work has sought to 
relate conference results to such factors as the 
number, the personality attributes, and the 
status of conference participants. The research 
aims not only at reaching a fuller understand- 
ing of the dynamic process of conference pro- 
cedure; it also seeks to formulate suggestions 
of practical value to conference leaders and 
conference participants.” 

Other related studies in progress also have 


and interview techniques, including the market research 
of private industry, is in most cases an application of 
what is here called client-oriented administration. The 
flourishing university research centers, for example the 
Bureau of Applied Social Research at Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Survey Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, have applied these techniques to a 
large number of administrative situations. 

» For one list of suggested research projects, in whose 
formulation the present writer participated, see Human 
Relations in Public Administration, An Exploratory Re- 
port on Research Possibilities (Public Administration 
Clearing House, 1949). 

= A number of papers have been published about this 
research. See, for example, Martin Kriesberg and Har- 
old Guetzkow, “The Use of Conferences in the Adminis- 
trative Process,” 10 Public Administration Review 93-98 
(1950); and Harold Guetzkow, “Interagency Committee 
Usage,” 10 Public Administration Review 190-96 (1950). 
A mimeographed report, “Process of the Administrative 
Conference, Special Report” (Conference Research, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, March, 1950), summarizes the prob- 
lems and progress of the research and carries a bibliog- 
raphy of staff papers and published articles. 

Important research on conference effectiveness is also 
being carried on at Harvard University and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. See Robert F. Bales and Henry Ger- 
brands, “The Interaction Recorder,” 1 Human Rela- 
tions 456-63 (1948); Robert F. Bales, Interaction Process 
Analysis: A Method for the Study of Small Groups 
(Cambridge: Addison-Wesley Press, 1950); Herbert The- 
len and Associates, “Educational Dynamics: Theory and 
Research,” 4 The Journal of Social Issues (1950). 


important administrative applications. A large 
project at Ohio State University is partially 
concerned with studying the personal and sit- 
uational factors that produce leadership. One 
aspect of this research is to develop techniques 
which may be utilized in the selection, train- 
ing, and assignment of actual and potential 
group leaders.?? 

Research and training in group skills and 
group leadership have also been carried out 
at the well known Bethel (Maine) National 
Training Laboratories in Group Development. 
Like a large part of the work in this field, this 
research has followed leads supplied by the 
late Kurt Lewin, and it is carried on princi- 
pally by his associates and students, a group of 
whom are now at the University of Michigan 
in the Research Center for Group Dynamics.?% 

More theoretical and less immediately ap- 
plicable work (also by associates of Mr. Lewin) 
is being carried out both at the Michigan re- 
search center and at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. At the latter institution 
Alex Bavelas has developed a highly ingenious 
series of experimental designs to test the effect 
of different communications patterns on the 
productivity of workers, their confidence in 
each other, the satisfaction derived from work, 
and related factors. Bavelas’ first concern is in 
developing a mathematical model to describe 
these interrelationships, and his experimental 
work is being carried out under rigid and ad- 
ministratively unrealistic laboratory condi- 
tions. But the practical administrative conse- 
quences of his research might be very great.?4 

Conclusion: The Science of Human Rela- 
tions in Administrative Practice. All adminis- 
trators, and all administrative theorists, must 
work with a conception of human nature. Fre- 
quently such conceptions are not explicitly 


* See Ralph M. Stogdill, op. cit., pp. 35-71; Ralph M. 
Stogdill and Carroll L. Shartle, “Methods for Determin- 
ing Patterns of Leadership Behavior in Relation to Or- 
ganization Structure and Objectives,” 32 Journal of 
Applied Psychology 286-91 (1948). 

* See a collection of journal articles, Group Growth 
and Educational Dynamics, First National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development, Bulletin No. 2 
(1948); Ronald Lippitt, Training in Community Rela- 
tions: A Research Exploration toward New Group 
Skills (Harper and Brothers, 1949). 

* A first technical report of this work is Alex Bavelas, 
“A Mathematical Model for Group Structures,” 7 Ap- 
plied Anthropology 16-30 (1948). 
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stated, and, indeed, are not consistently held 
or completely understood by the persons who 
use them. Such inconsistencies and ambiguities 
were not particularly important to traditional 
administrative practice or theory. Issues of per- 
sonality, of informal interpersonal relations, 
were not considered important to administra- 
tion despite the suggestive work of some early 
theorists like Mary P. Follett and Graham 
Wallas. The boxed-square hierarchy and the 
formal processes of planning, budgeting, hir- 
ing, and firing were considered the essential 
tools. Human factors were generally ignored, 
and administrative theory was not competent 
to deal with them. 

The new science of human relations is now 
supplying a corrective. This science leads to 
the view that the human, the interpersonal, the 
informal factors are of crucial administrative 
consequence.”® And it tries to relate these fac- 
tors to the administrative structure. It does 
not, of course, replace or destroy traditional 
administrative practice. It does add important 
new dimensions to that practice. 

Human relations researchers do not regard 
public administration as a separate science but 
rather as one subject matter of their more gen- 
eralized discipline. They have moved in the 
direction of producing a set of useful meth- 
odological tools and a body of data organized 
in terms of hypotheses whose general validity 
is testable. They have, in other terms, been 
concerned with producing a behavioral sci- 
ence. This is a task which traditional scien- 
tists of public administration, whose principal 
preoccupation has been governmental reform 
and efficiency, have never systematically at- 
tacked. 

The practicing administrator can get imme- 
diate aid from the human relations scientist in 
many facets of his work. He can get a new, 
total perspective—a perspective that views ad- 
ministration as interacting human beings, as 


* The first public administration textbook systemati- 
cally taking these factors into account was published 
less than a year ago. It is Herbert A. Simon, Donald W. 
Smithburg, and Victor A. Thompson, Public Adminis- 
tration (Alfred A. Knopf, 1950). For earlier suggestive 
series of papers see Schuyler Dean Hoslett (ed.), Human 
Factors in Management (Park College Press, 1946). Of 
great influence in stimulating work in this field is 
Chester Barnard’s The Functions of the Executive (Har- 
vard University Press, 1938). 


individuals behaving not only according to 
official mandates but also in response to their 
previous experiences, their ambitions and anx- 
ieties, their loyalties and antagonisms to 
groups inside and outside the organization. 
The administrator can also get from the social 
scientist answers to many of his specific ques- 
tions, whether they refer to organizing typists’ 
loads or introducing fundamental new policies 
to a skeptical staff and an antagonistic clien- 
tele. He can, as Robert Merton has pointed 
out, receive aid in defining new types of 
achievable goals as well as aid in reaching es- 
tablished goals.?® 


The Limitations of Social Science in 
Administration 


HE most important task for the social sci- 
si entist is the formulation and testing of 
hypotheses that provide general explanations 
for particular human acts. Social scientists who 
labor in projects directly related to practical 
problems of administration therefore usually 
justify their activities in dual terms: they be- 
lieve they can make direct contributions to 
administration; they believe that simultane- 
ously their efforts will contribute to a gener- 
alized understanding of man in his relation- 
ships to social institutions and to other men.?7 

Theoretically, at least, these are two masters 
that can be served equally well. In truth, how- 
ever, many administrative studies add little to 
our general knowledge about society or even 
that portion of society called administration. 
In a large number of cases, administrative 
studies are so closely tied to immediate practi- 
cal problems that they are not concerned with 


* Robert K. Merton, “The Role of Applied Science in 
the Formation of Policy: A Research Memorandum,” 
16 Philosophy of Science 170 (1949). 

*It is frequently affirmed that applied research has 
scientific utility because it can be used to test basic 
scientific theories. In many cases, of course, this kind of 
contribution to science depends upon the cooperation 
of those who pay for applied research: they must be 
convinced that immediate questions can best be an- 
swered by the slow process of carefully designed, repli- 
cated studies. Practical research tasks can also be turned 
to scientific importance through the intelligence and 
ingenuity of scientists. All the studies reported in The 
American Soldier volumes had an immediate, practical 
purpose. But the volumes contain, implicitly and ex- 
plicitly, a wide range of materials of great importance 
to basic social theory. 
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general propositions. Like a telephone direc- 
tory, they may be replete with accurately re- 
corded facts that are highly useful for the im- 
mediate purposes at hand but are relatively 
useless as science.?* Fact-happy, the “applied” 
research worker frequently fails to come to 
grips with the important scientific questions: 
What are the significant facts to observe? How 
can he reliably record what is significant, as 
opposed to what is easy? How can he relate his 
observations to general propositions? And 
how can he validate those propositions? 

These difficulties of theory construction are 
pertinent here because they also become diffi- 
culties, more or less immediately, when it 
comes to applying science to administration. 

Social Reactions to Social Science. One im- 
portant limiting factor in the building of a 
science of human behavior results from the 
fact that the objects of this science are them- 
selves thinking, remembering, and articulate 
beings. Scientific generalizations concerning 
behavior, once known to those about whom 
the generalizations are made, alter that be- 
havior. The social scientist’s paradox is that 
his very generalizations tend to destroy them- 
selves; conversely, they may have the effect of 
self-fulfillment, of bringing about what they 
predict. 

This may be illustrated by simple examples. 
At the beginning of the 1950 baseball season, 
there were numerous reports that the Brooklyn 
infielder, Jackie Robinson, was overweight. 
The Brooklyn manager expressed grave wor- 
ries, and sports writers throughout the country 
twice-told the story. How did Robinson re- 
spond? “I might have been three or four 

*It takes little imagination, incidentally, to demon- 
strate that some scientific use could be made of tele- 
phone directories, especially if one had access to a 
chronological series—as in studies of urban mobility 
and, in conjunction with census tract data, in studies of 
acculturation rates of ethnic groups. But the scientific 
results of these studies would be only by-products of 
the original data and not justified in terms of the effort 
necessary to collect those data. In a very similar way, 
the scientific value of many administrative studies is a 
by-product; it must be laboriously dug from mountains 
of data that, whatever their administrative uses, are 
monuments of scientific futility. 

An important additional by-product of even this kind 
of research may be the development and refinement of 
research instruments. Public polling and interview tech- 
niques owe their present state of sophistication to their 
extensive use in applied research. 


pounds lighter today,” he said, “but I read all 
those stories ... and I got a little peeved 
. . . I said to myself: the heck with it. I might 
as well eat, so I started eating again.”*® Here 
we see a prediction being confirmed simply 
because it was made. 

But the same prediction about a different 
person, one’s wife, for example, might have 
the opposite effect. Here the prediction would 
have a self-denying rather than a self-confirm- 
ing result. 

The same phenomenon is marked in subtle 
ways in many fields, not least of all in general- 
izations concerning administration. Whether 
having self-denying or self-confirming charac- 
teristics, these generalizations may lead to diffi- 
culties when applied to practical administra- 
tive situations. 

Studies of both industrial and military 
groups have indicated, for example, that high 
morale and high productivity are consistently 
related to situations in which supervisors (fore- 
men or noncommissioned officers) take an in- 
terest in the personal problems of the men 
under them. This is a research conclusion of 
considerable importance and one that, if con- 
sistently demonstrated, might be of great ad- 
ministrative significance in the training of 
work supervisors. But it is precisely this kind 
of generalization that can have quite unpre- 
dictable consequences to the frustration of the 
scientist and administrator alike. 

For one must ask: how will workers and 
soldiers react when they learn that their superi- 
ors know that they can get more work done by 
taking a “personal” interest in them? One 
possible reaction of the worker would be to 
suspect the “big smile” and work less when he 
encounters it; even those supervisors genuinely 
interested in the personal welfare of their sub- 
ordinates may find themselves rebuffed and 
the effectiveness of their work groups dimin- 
ished. 

The generalization thus contains many 
characteristics that may be self-denying. If this 
could be stated certainly, then a further gen- 
eralization might be possible. At this point, the 


* The New York Times, March 7, 1950. Milton Singer 
of the University of Chicago has worked out this type 
of reaction in a number of diverse and complicated sit- 
uations. Also see Robert K. Merton, “The Self-Fulfilling 
Prophecy,” 8 The Antioch Review 193-210 (1948). 
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scientist and the scientific administrator would 
be faced with the necessity of formulating a 
generalization that would explain what would 
happen (1) when workers knew (2) that fore- 
men knew (3) that workers knew (4) that fore- 
men knew that personal warmth resulted in 
greater productivity! And after this it would be 
necessary to base a new generalization on even 
this lengthy chain of human interaction. 

This is, of course, very difficult. There is at 
present no reliable means of generalizing 
about the complicated reactions of individuals 
and groups to generalizations about them- 
selves. Even the example given is far more 
complicated than presented above. It is, one 
knows from common experience, pleasant to 
be warmly regarded even when one knows that 
the warmth is artificial. Workers might work 
harder under sympathetic foremen even 
though the workers knew the foreman’s atti- 
tude was designed to make them work harder. 
Or, alternatively, workers, even though know- 
ing the relationship between sympathetic su- 
pervision and high productivity, might never- 
theless be convinced of the genuineness of the 
sympathy. 

All this, perhaps, is sufficient to indicate one 
of several difficulties that lie in the way of 
constructing a scientific theory of administra- 
tion and of applying theory to practice. The 
still relatively undeveloped state of social sci- 
ence and the nature of its human data make 
for these limitations. 

The Inconclusiveness of Social Science Ma- 
terials. Serious limitations stand in the way 
of applying to administration even the first- 
level generalizations and empirical observa- 
tions that social science can supply. 

One familiar difficulty is that of transmit- 
ting the results of social science work from 
what Lyman Bryson has called the men of 
knowledge to the men of power. This problem 
is not likely to be serious in purely routine acts 
of administration that involve the implemen- 
tation of established policy. But administra- 
tion is also the determination of policy, and 
policy decisions are sometimes made hastily, 
are frequently made by relatively isolated fig- 
ures at the upper reaches of the hierarchy, and 
are always made in terms of social values. Leav- 
ing the value problem for later discussion, the 
present issue is: what difficulties stand in the 


way of transmitting the right materials from 
social scientists to the right people at the right 
moment; and to what extent can these ma- 
terials be useful in determining policy? 

This problem is frequently discussed as if 
it were merely a matter of devising an organ- 
izational plan that will place social scientists 
in the bureau chief's own office, reporting di- 
rectly to him, and participating with other top 
aides in policy decisions. These measures may 
be necessary. They are certainly not sufficient 
to give the administrative policy maker the 
full benefits of social science insight; and they 
dodge the issue of how useful the social scien- 
tist’s contribution can be, even when the ad- 
ministrative structure gives him an ideal po- 
sition. 

The difficulty of communicating social sci- 
ence data is only partially the result of the 
distance those data have to travel. The prob- 
lem of language is sometimes important. 
Differences in language reflect a more fun- 
damental difference in social character. The 
administrator may regard the social scientist 
as a person whose data are voluminous, but 
whose judgments are modest; whose perspec- 
tive is wide, but whose area of scientific com- 
petence is relatively narrow; whose exact in- 
vestigations can frequently touch only the lim- 
ited upper-surface areas of complex situations; 
and whose work, generally, is not geared for 
high speed. This view of the scientist by the 
administrator is not inaccurate, and to the 
extent that the scientist deviates from it, he is 
apt to be less a scientist and therefore less re- 
liable in supplying those things that the ad- 
ministrator properly seeks from him.%° 

This, again, is a nice paradox: the limita- 
tions of social science in administration spring 
from the very nature of scientific activity. If 
scientific men try to shape their work and their 
personalities to administrative purposes, their 
activities may be less scientific. 


*® This does not overlook the fact that the same person 
may be both scientist and administrator; it does affirm 
that when this happens two quite distinct roles are 
played in which one may conflict sharply with the other. 
Lincoln Steffens describes how Woodrow Wilson, as 
President, solved this conflict; when Wilson had decided 
it was time to reach a decision, he simply refused to 
accept any further information. See The Autobiography 
of Lincoln Steffens (Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1931), PP- 738-39- 
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There are a number of additional obstacles 
to the acceptance of social science knowledge 
by nonscientists. Scientific results may be 
grossly distasteful to the very persons to whom 
they are tendered. In administrative situations, 
the scientist’s exactitude must compete with 
the “feel” and the informal hunches of expe- 
rienced officials. The mental effort required to 
digest scientific abstraction, in areas where 
common sense has previously served, decreases 
the size of the scientist’s potential audience.* 

Again it is clear that the present status of 
social science and its data impose these limita- 
tions. They are limitations not usually faced 
by natural scientists, even those in applied 
fields. When engineers, for example, submit 
recommendations about how and where a pro- 
posed dam should be constructed, they are not 
likely to have their technical proposals over- 
ruled by nontechnical administrative chiefs. 
Some controversy about the desirability of the 
dam and about other issues may divide techni- 
cians and nontechnicians, but within their 
own areas of specialization the technicians’ 
word must be accepted. The nature and new- 
ness of social science produce a different situa- 
tion. The social scientist’s conclusion usually 
cannot be stated with the precision and finality 
of the physical scientist’s. And the administra- 
tor who is not a social scientist is likely in any 
event to believe in the validity of his own con- 
clusions, especially if those conclusions have 
served him well in the past. In many cases the 
nonscientist is willing to accept the scientist’s 
opinion in human affairs only when it but- 
tresses his own prejudices or his own inclina- 
tions. He will infrequently stand aside in 
deference to scientific views.** 

Mutual education of scientists and admin- 
istrators, as well as juggling the administrative 
structure, can do a good deal to mitigate these 
difficulties. But for a wide gamut of administra- 
tive activities, the social scientist can be only 


See F. Stuart Chapin, “Social Obstacles to the Ac- 
ceptance of Existing Social Science Knowledge,” 26 
Social Forces 7-12 (1947). 

= But it is true, as Robert Redfield has pointed out to 
me, that scientists may play a crucial role in creating 
a climate of general opinion, thus preparing nonsci- 
entists to accept scientific conclusions on specific issues. 
The history of legislative and judicial acts with respect 
to race relations in this country provides evidence to 
this point. 


one of several members of the policy-determ- 
ining team. His special skills and insights must 
be balanced against the contributions of others 
—the attorney, the public relations specialist, 
the person skilled in congressional liaison. The 
type of information the scientist possesses must 
compete with information from other sources 
and must stand aside in the many instances 
where scientific analysis cannot be decisively 
brought to bear upon the problem at hand. 

Social Values, Social Science, and Adminis- 
trative Policy. The most fundamental factor 
limiting the usefulness of social science in pub- 
lic administration is the fact that administra- 
tive decisions are based upon judgments of 
value, consideration of right and wrong, good 
and bad, the expedient and inexpedient. Sci- 
entific procedures cannot be utilized to estab- 
lish values,5* and the scientist, in his enuncia- 
tion of values, possesses no special wisdom as 
the result of his skill or experience as a sci- 
entist. 

The point may be sharply illustrated by the 
method used to determine the Army’s system 
for redeployment and discharge. The social 
scientists of the research branch considered 
this system their most important administra- 
tive triumph. The discharge system was based, 
it will be recalled, on a scale of points which 
gave priority of discharge on the basis of (1) a 
soldier’s total length of service; (2) his length 
of time overseas; (3) his combat service; and 
(4) the number of his dependent children. 


* The complexity of this problem, and the many dis- 
agreements among social scientists concerning it, make 
one hesitant to discuss it in short space, as a part of a 
larger analysis. Wallace Sayre’s article in the last issue 
of this Review illustrates some of the confusions that 
are possible (“A Decade of Administrative Values,” 11 
Public Administration Review 1-10 [1951]). Among 
other things, Sayre seems to contend (p. 5) that because 
administrators have values and make policies, the sci- 
ence of administration must be a value-loaded science. 
Such a position is, to this writer, completely untenable. 
There is no contradiction whatever between an objec- 
tive (nonvaluative) science of administration and full 
recognition of the values that administrators possess 
and exercise in the course of their administrative tasks. 
Scientists can and frequently do study values as social 
facts, as measurable data, without adopting them. Atti- 
tude surveys are a good example of this procedure. 

The distinction between (1) the inability of science 
to progress from factual statements to value conclusions 
and (2) the unique ability of science to measure values 
as social facts is crucial to the discussion above. 
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The recommendation of the research branch 
that these factors should be used for comput- 
ing discharge eligibility was based on extensive 
worldwide surveys of soldiers’ attitudes. The 
surveys consistently revealed that the soldiers 
themselves considered these factors as the im- 
portant ones. The research branch, further, 
predicted that there would be dissatisfaction, 
perhaps rioting or mutiny, if other criteria 
were established to fix priorities of discharge. 

There were, of course, opposing views. One 
group of Army leaders argued that military 
effectiveness was the prime requisite and that 
it was necessary to keep combat fighting teams 
intact. In this view, some of the very qualities 
that soldiers considered important in establish- 
ing high priority of discharge (combat experi- 
ence, for example) were the qualities that ar- 
gued for retaining men in service. 

The long chain of argument and counter- 
argument emerging from these opposing posi- 
tions need not concern us here. In the end, the 
view of the research branch prevailed, and the 
point system finally adopted closely followed 
its recommendations. 

The important question is: did social sci- 
ence in this case dictate policy? 

The answer is “no.” 

The answer is “no,” because it can be easily 
demonstrated that the same scientific facts 
might have been used to implement quite the 
opposite policy. All the wartime surveys 
showed disaffection among soldiers, a preoccu- 
pation with personal problems, and a lack of 
interest in, or conviction about, the larger is- 
sues of the war. The attitude surveys about 
discharge could therefore have been inter- 
preted as another manifestation of this famil- 
iar phenomenon. And a decision to retain 
combat veterans could have been justified in 
the face of the soldiers’ criticism. 

The scientific surveys could still have been 
well utilized. Thus, as actually happened in 
other not dissimilar cases, the survey results 
could have inspired recommendations for of- 
fering extra compensations to those retained 
in service—pay bonuses, leaves, medals, and 
other status-gratifying devices. The scientific 
facts could also have been put to use in cam- 
paigns to “educate” veterans about the im- 
portance of their future soldierly missions and 


about the crucial role they were to play in 
them. 

The alternative policy suggested is not the 
only possible one; and it may not have suc- 
ceeded. But the point is clear enough. Even 
in the skewed example given, where it was 
argued that the scientific facts could lead only 
to the policy adopted, it is clear that other 
policies could have been implemented making 
use of the same facts. 

Other examples could be easily multiplied. 
The point is that the scientist’s facts must be 
filtered through the prejudices, opinions, and 
predilections of the policy maker; they are 
measured against his personal values and the 
legislated aim of his mission; they compete for 
his favor while he makes complex calculations 
that, in the Army discharge policy, had to 
weigh the importance of soldiers’ attitudes on 
fighting morale, to assess the need for veterans 
in combat against the demands of home front 
opinion, and to gauge the effect on Pacific op- 
erations of rapid demobilization in Europe. 
And this only scratches the surface of the areas 
of judgment where scientific procedures are of 
little or no utility. 

It is not only true that policy must be made 
with more than facts. It is also true that when 
scientists recommend policy they are not acting 
in their capacity as scientists. In making the 
recommendation for the point system, mem- 
bers of the research branch were putting a 
high value on the attitudes of soldiers as a 
determinant of policy. This was, scientifically, 
no more justifiable than the low value placed 
on those attitudes by some Army generals. The 
very recommendation made by the research 
branch was essentially based upon a value 
judgment. It was buttressed by facts in the 
same way that a scientist polling businessmen 
during the war might have discovered wide- 
spread opposition to the OPA and might sub- 
sequently have recommended abolition of that 
agency. That scientists did not make such a 
recommendation for the OPA, but did recom- 
mend as they did for American soldiers, says 
more about the quality of their value judg- 
ments than about the available scientific 
facts.44 When the research branch recom- 


“This says nothing about whether the judgments 
were right (the present author thinks they were) or 
wrong. The point being made here might be expanded 
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mended policy, it was no longer acting in its 
capacity as a scientific agency. 

The limitations of social science in adminis- 
tration, springing from the fact that scientific 
procedures cannot directly establish ethical 
judgments, becomes most notable at levels of 
higher policy. At these levels, questions of 
ought, of defining goals, are most apt to be 
at issue. At lower levels of policy administra- 
tion, where the questions are formulated in 
terms of achieving already accepted goals, 
science becomes more immediately operational. 

This does not relegate science to a role of 
administrative pettiness. For one thing, our 
society rests on a number of common values. 
Science therefore has an important role in the 
implementation of the greatest policies: the 
achievement of equality of opportunity for all; 
the maximization of citizen participation in 
the affairs of government; the planning of a 
social system in which the demand for order 
may be reconciled with individual freedoms. 

Second, the fact-value dichotomy is not a 
simple or absolute one. If facts are sometimes 
skewed by values, values are also frequently 
influenced by facts. There are certainly some 
areas of value conflict irreconcilable by facts. 
Nevertheless, as the scientist’s marshaling and 
interpretation of factual materials becomes 
more skillful, his influence on values is apt to 
increase correspondingly. 

Finally, since there are commonly held dem- 
ocratic values and since there exist administra- 
tive programs aimed at promoting the achieve- 
ment of those values, science can play a crucial 
role as a critical instrument. Science can test 
values by measuring what they cost. It can 
point to discrepancies between enunciated 
goals and achieved results. It can establish 
guide lines for what is actually achievable. 

In these and other ways social science loses 
its value-free character. Though it can be used 
for other purposes, it can and does play its 
role in asserting and fostering the values of a 
democratic society.*5 





to include all the “client-oriented” studies discussed in 
Part I, above. 

* The relationships between science and values are, 
of course, only scratched in the above discussion. For 
argument that links science to ethics in a thoroughgoing 
fashion, see Anatol Rapoport, Science and the Goals of 
Man: A Study in Semantic Orientation (Harper and 
Brothers, 1950). There is a voluminous literature con- 


Social science can sharpen the questions 
asked by policy-makers. It can test policy by 


‘ predicting and measuring consequences. It can 


clarify issues and dispel ignorance. It can best 
supply those assertions and predictions of fact 
on which almost every decision in some part 
rests. It may even enlighten and discipline in- 
dividuals so that they will be wiser executives. 
But it alone cannot make policy. 


Social Science as Manipulation 

A® this brings into focus an important con- 

sideration: the variety of ends to which so- 
cial science may be put. Physical scientists have 
been brought to consider this issue in its most 
extreme form as the result of their work in 
nuclear structures. The social scientist’s work 
does not immediately have the potentialities, 
for either good or evil, that can flow from 
atomic fission. But Orwell's 1984 is an im- 
aginative forecast of the uses to which social 
psychology might be put. And there are sug- 
gestions of the fictional 7984 in the very real 
1951. 

The short point is that the science of human 
relations constitutes an effective tool for the 
manipulation of men. A very large portion of 
scientific knowledge about human relations is 
the result of research geared to manipulative 
purposes. The Western Electric Company paid 
Mayo and his collaborators to increase the pro- 
ductivity of workers. Stouffer and his col- 
leagues and Grinker and Spiegel had direct 
responsibilities for adding to the fighting qual- 
ities of men in the armed services. Leighton’s 
work was done as an adjunct to the wartime 
Japanese evacuation and his larger purpose 
was to provide guidance to the military for 
the administration of conquered peoples. So 
the list goes. 

The American Soldier studies again provide 
a striking example. The research branch pre- 
pared a memorandum in the summer of 1944 
forecasting problems that would face Army 
authorities after the anticipated Allied victory 
in Europe. A series of “suggestions for action 





cerning the role of science in politics and administra- 
tion. See, for example, “Politics and Ethics—A Sym- 
posium,” 40 American Political Science Review 283-312 
(1946); “Symposium: Applied Social Research in Policy 
Making,” 16 Philosophy of Science 161-249 (1949). These 
symposiums provide further bibliographical references. 
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programs” was made in order to meet antici- 
pated difficulties. The research branch advised 
Army authorities to “prepare an information 
and orientation program that will minimize 
the armistice in Europe as a terminal point in 
the war; stress the relatively small amount of 
immediate demobilization that will take place; 
and stress the fairness of whatever demobiliza- 
tion does take place.” It was important “to 
reap as much as possible of the morale benefits 
of victory and at the same time to minimize 
the armistice in Europe as a terminal point 
in the war.” 

Men in the armed forces, the social psychol- 
ogists urged, had to “be conditioned to see the 
necessity for further duty and to expect reas- 
signment.” All men in the Army needed to 
have emphasized that there was still a job to 
be done and needed to be informed that “ad- 
equate provisions are being made to assure 
the future security and opportunities of service 
men when they go back home.” But “caution 
should be used in not overplaying this [latter] 
theme.” 


As soon as possible after the Armistice a well 
planned large-scale competitive athletic program 
at all levels should be initiated with emphasis on 
mass participation. .. . The competition should 
extend to higher levels to permit spectator inter- 
est. . . . A large-scale intensive publicity campaign 
should introduce and accompany the program and 
everything possible should be done to stir up com- 
petitive spirit between, and spectator interest in, 
all echelons of competition. Lavish publicity, both 
by the press and the radio, should be enlisted to 
encourage participation and to provide entertain- 
ment. 


Troops with different assignments should be 
given different supplementary treatment. For 
troops assigned to active duty in another 
theater, it was necessary to “emphasize that 
they are selected for further duty because of 
their superior quality.” For troops assigned to 
occupation duty in Europe, there should be 
instituted “a large-scale education program,” 
and they should be told of “the tough job 
troops in the Pacific are doing.” For troops to 
be sent to the United States and held in the 
Army as strategic reserve, it was important to 
“focus attention on their light duty compared 


with that of the combat and occupation 
troops.’’36 

This advice of the social psychologists was 
undoubtedly good advice from the point of 
view of all Americans interested in maintain- 
ing the caliber of our fighting forces and in 
bringing destruction to our wartime enemies. 
But it is obvious that such advice could just 
as well have been utilized by Fascists and 
Communists. 

It is no delusion of grandeur when the social 
scientist becomes concerned over the uses to 
which his science may be put. In many cases, 
the opposite is true: the scientist, as technician, 
realizes how little control over his products is 
exercised by the scientist, as citizen. Nor does 
his concern attribute to his technical contribu- 
tions a definitiveness they do not possess. Ac- 
knowledging that social science is now a par- 
tial and imprecise tool does not minimize its 
potentialities. And even where scientific in- 
sights have no claim to universal validity, they 
nevertheless may provide very powerful ma- 
nipulative weapons in the hands of those who 
know how to use them and have no scruples 
about the consequences. 

The trouble is not that scientists overvalue 
the social impact of their labor. It is that they 
do not fully appreciate how the science of 
human relations can be turned to either good 
or evil. And the potential for evil is multiplied 
by virtue of the scientist’s relative insensitivity 
to what he is creating. 

This is true even for the authors of The 
American Soldier, whose sophistication in re- 
search technique is high and whose sense of the 
limitations of their data is acute. They argue, 
for example, that their predictions and recom- 
mendations “for preventive and remedial ac- 
tion” following victory in Europe suggest “the 
potential value of this kind of analysis in the 
field of democratic management and leader- 
ship.”37 A similar misconception is widely held 
by other scientists. One representative of a uni- 
versity research team said recently at a pro- 
fessional meeting that “only in a democracy 
could the conclusion be reached that work-pro- 
ductivity will be higher if workers are allowed 
to ventilate their personal problems with their 
supervisors.” 


* The American Soldier, Il, 555-60. 
* Ibid., 11, 595. Italics supplied. 
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This, of course, is nonsense. Hitler was su- 
premely expert, if unscrupulous, in his use of 
social psychology. More concretely, the same 
psychological devices of control were used 
alike by the German and American armies, 
and the Russians have demonstrated a firm 
practical grasp of some of the essential “‘dis- 
coveries” of American industrial psychology. 
In the Soviet Union, for example, one sees on 
a huge scale group competitions in the indus- 
trial effort; one sees also, perhaps in advance 
of American applied science, manifold insti- 
tutionalized opportunities for Russian workers 
to criticize and condemn their immediate su- 
pervisors. Whether advised by technical social 
scientists or not, the Russian masters have 
demonstrated sensitivity to the value of this 
catharsis: the availability of work supervisors 
as immediate objects for aggression serves as a 
means of easing larger discontents and, by no 
means incidentally, of increasing industrial 
output.8 

To say that social science may be put to evil 
should not be interpreted as a statement of 
scientific defeatism. On the one hand, social 
science can make many positive contributions 
to democracy. If we cannot make democratic 
policy solely with scientific knowledge, we can- 
not make intelligent democratic policy with- 
out it. On the other hand, the danger of hav- 
ing this science is much less than the danger 
of not having it. 

The errors social scientists may make as they 
assess the usefulness of their applied work are 
gross errors. There are at least three of them. 

First, they are prone to overestimate the 
significance of small projects, to overmagnify 
their efforts, and thus to confuse immediate 


*From a purely manipulative point of view, what 
the Russians accomplish through public condemnation 
might be accomplished more urbanely in America 
through means of nondirective (client centered) ther- 
apy. Without considering the benefits of this therapy 
to individual patients, its potency as a tool for manipu- 
lation is obviously very great. The therapy is increas- 
ingly utilized in industrial situations. For a description 
of how it works, see Burleigh B. Gardner, Human Re- 
lations in Industry (Richard D. Irwin, 1945), pp. 241-55. 
Carl R. Rogers has done much to develop the technique 
(see his Counseling and Psychotherapy (Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 1942), and its utility was apparently an inde- 
pendent discovery of Roethlisberger, Dickson, and their 
associates during the Hawthorne studies. (See Manage- 
ment and the Worker, Part II.) 


with ultimate ends. It is to this point that 
Graham Wallas was addressing himself when, 
early in the game, he said of the work of social 
psychologists: “Its main defect . . . [is] the 
over-simplification of the problem by using the 
subordinate end of maximum output in deal- 
ing with factors where the more ultimate end 
of maximum human happiness or human good 
would be more appropriate.’’8® 

Second, the applied social scientist is prone 
to substitute management for politics. “Mili- 
tant tactics,” Elton Mayo wrote, “are invaria- 
bly the sign of imperfect organization, of im- 
perfect understanding of the principles of or- 
ganization.”*° Mayo thought this was true for 
even international tensions; his position, to 
some extent, is shared widely if not so explicitly 
by those who work in applied research. Writ 
large, this view means far more than a tend- 
ency to conservatism. The clash of funda- 
mental interests, the intransigence of the mi- 
nority, the clamor for popularity and control 
are precisely what distinguish democracy from 
despotism. To view these characteristics of 
democracy as undesirable attributes, the result 
of “imperfect organization,” is to minimize, 
or to deny, the importance of substantive con- 
flicts of interest. Such a view accounts, in part, 
for the wholesale enthusiastic enlistment of 
social scientists in programs of manipulation. 
If consistently held, it reduces politics, includ- 
ing labor politics, to a nadir. 

The third error of applied social scientists 
is the confusion of science with moral virtue. 
Such a view is not only unscientific in the sense 
that it confuses fact with value; it is also falla- 
cious in moving from a hypothetical premise 
to an untenable conclusion. Exact knowledge 
does not lead in a straight line to wise policy. 
Policy must emerge from reasoning that is 
something more profound than knowledge of 
facts and something more comprehensive than 
scientific method. 

This mistake was made by the historian Gib- 
bon who concluded that Europe would never 
again be overrun by the barbarians because 
they had acquired Western culture. It was 


*” Graham Wallas, The Great Society (The Macmillan 
Company, 1920), p. 329. 

“Elton Mayo, The Political Problems of Industrial 
Civilization (Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, 1947), p. 23. 
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made by the scientist Pasteur who believed 
that biological science could not fail to edu- 
cate and pacify mankind. It was made by the 
economist Veblen who argued that the engi- 
neer and the technician who control produc- 
tivity also hold the key to world peace and 
vocial harmony. 

Science, knowledge, technique do not oper- 


ate on a single, simple plane. They are capable 
of making man simultaneously “a god in tech- 
nology, an ape in life.” The residents of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, Robert Hutchins recently 
said, probably felt no better because the 
atomic bomb was developed by the cultured 
and scientific professors of American universi- 
ties. 





Good Administration? 


Not boastfully, and not apologetically, I confess to being responsible 
for the late Theodore Bilbo becoming a Senator. Many factors are in- 
volved in all such matters, of course, but the absence or presence of any 
one factor may be crucial. I was responsible for one of the important fac- 
tors in this case. 

Bilbo came into my life as he was concluding his service as Governor 
of Mississippi, where he was a political power. Pat Harrison’s term as 
Senator was also drawing to a close, and he felt that if Bilbo should run 
against him Bilbo would win. Harrison was a key member of Congress, 
important to the Administration, and he sought a job for Bilbo. As one 
of four such cases of which I have any intimate knowledge, it was decided 
to comply with Harrison's request. 

The nature of the job was a difficult question. Finally, a place was 
created—and classified at the $6,500 salary grade—involving clipping news- 
papers and thus compiling departmental intelligence material. Bilbo took 
the job, upon appointment by the proper authority, and let himself be 
photographed by the press wielding very long shears, and gaily referred 
to himself as the “Pastemaster General.” 

Everything appeared to g:0 along well for more than a year. Then one 
day an attractive young woman came through a private, back door to my 
office and said she had come “‘to get parking space for Governor Bilbo’s 


” 


car. 

I told her that I didn’t handle such matters, that parking space was 
handled by the Office of Personnel. She admitted knowing that, said she 
had seen everyone in that office, including Dr. Stockberger, the director, 
and that he had said that if anyone could do anything about her problem 
it was Mr. Appleby. 

I explained to the young woman that it would be very bad administra- 
tion for me to interfere in the difficult and orderly handling of parking 
space, that there were hundreds of officials senior and of equal rank who 
had no parking space. But my visitor was very persistent, explaining that 
the Governor had told her not to return to the office without a space per- 
mit. My answers got shorter and more pointed. Finally I said, “There just 
isn’t any space. If you want to do anything about that you'll have to see 
Einstein.” “Where's his office?” asked the girl eagerly. 

A month or two later Governor Bilbo resigned, and announced that he 
was going to run for a prospective Senate vacancy “in order to have a 
place in Washington where he could park his car.” 

—Paul H. Appleby 
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I 


HERE were few attempts before World 

War II in any major area of the nation to 

bring together as members of a single or- 
ganization the chief representatives of city, 
county, state, and federal governments, and 
certainly none looking toward a continuing 
cooperative program. There was need for such 
a cooperative organization. For example, in a 
time when the federal government was ex- 
panding, creating new services, developing 
new regional programs, and administering 
those programs through new regional repre- 
sentatives, there was a great need to familiarize 
local and state governments with these new 
activities that so greatly affected them. An or- 
ganization providing a forum where the rep- 
resentatives of governments might exchange 
experience, opinions, and points of view on 
common problems, where they might achieve 
understanding, would have been very benefi- 
cial. 

World War II made the need for such an or- 
ganization even more urgent. Following the 
attack on Pearl Harbor, intergovernmental co- 
operation for the protection of civilians on the 
Pacific Coast became a “must.” In the early 
months of the war the coast states considered 
themselves on the leading edge of the war 
zone. 

The establishment of the Regional Civilian 
Defense Boards throughout the United States 
created an organization for facilitating inter- 
governmental cooperation. At least the Ninth 
Regional Civilian Defense Board contained 
such a possibility, for it brought the key of- 
ficials from local, state, and federal govern- 
ments on the Pacific Coast into active coopera- 


tion on a number of important problems of 
civilian defense. 

As the threat of enemy attack on the United 
States mainland became more and more re- 
mote and the problems of defense less press- 
ing, Defense Board discussions in the ninth 
region were expanded to include such topics 
as housing, education, economic trends, and 
other anticipated problems of the postwar 
West. 

In the spring of 1944 when rumors began to 
circulate that the Defense Board might be 
abolished, a number of members called for the 
creation of a new apparatus through which 
intergovernmental cooperation might be con- 
tinued. All felt that the progress they had 
made toward mutual understanding should 
be extended to the problems which would be 
the concern of a world at peace. 

A rump session of the Defense Board there- 
fore appointed a special committee made up 
of representatives from each level of govern- 
ment to explore the possibilities of a peace- 
time intergovernmental organization. As a first 
move, the committee approached the then Di- 
rector of the Budget of the United States, 
Harold D. Smith, for Budget Bureau sponsor- 
ship of the proposed board. In response Mr. 
Smith stated that in his opinion no one agency 
should sponsor it; rather, the board should be 
organized along voluntary, cooperative lines, 
under the joint sponsorship of key officials 
from all levels of government in the region. 

After further deliberations the committee 
proposed a pattern of organization which was 
submitted for consideration to the Western 
Leagues or Associations of Cities, the Western 
Conference of Mayors, and the Pacific Coast 
Federal Regional Council (a voluntary asso- 
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ciation of regional chiefs of federal agencies 
on the Pacific Coast). The plan was endorsed 
by each of these groups in resolutions favoring 
the creation of a Board of Intergovernmental 
Relations as a joint, voluntary, cooperative 
undertaking of the various levels of govern- 
ment in the Far West. In this approval they 
were joined shortly by the associations of 
county officials, the Governors of California, 
Washington, and Oregon, and the chairmen 
of the three State Commissions on Interstate 
Cooperation. Every major component of gov- 
ernment on the Pacific Coast thus indicated its 
readiness to participate in a permanent effort 
for intergovernmental cooperation. A year had 
passed since the liquidation of the Regional 
Civilian Defense Board but the idea of co- 
operative effort had lived. 

Principles of organization were drawn up by 
a special committee appointed at an explora- 
tory meeting attended by all groups in June, 
1945, at Portland, Oregon, and were adopted 
unanimously at the first meeting of the new 
Board of Intergovernmental Relations held at 
San Francisco in September, 1945. The state- 
ment of purpose reads as follows: 


This Board is created purely on a voluntary co- 
operative basis for the purpose of mutual discussion 
and cooperation in administrative efforts to solve 
problems affecting people, most especially such 
problems as are the responsibility of governments 
during the present post-war readjustment period. 
Such mutual discussion and cooperation will strive 
for the elimination of duplication in the execution 
of local, state and Federal laws and regulations, the 
pooling of facts regarding economic and social con- 
ditions, especially those due to industrialization, 
and the planning by local, state, and Federal gov- 
ernments for dealing with these matters construc- 
tively. 


The principles state that membership shall 
be confined to representatives of local, state, 
and federal governments, as follows: 


From each state the membership shall be the 
Governor of the state, the chairman of the State 
Commission on Interstate Cooperation, five official 
representatives of the League or Association of 
Cities or Municipalities, and five official representa- 
tives of the State Association of County Supervisors 
or Commissioners; 

From the Federal Government membership shall 
be Field Chiefs of Federal agencies, as selected by 


the Pacific Coast Federal Regional Council, and 
shall be less in number than the combined total of 
representatives of the other jurisdictions. 

Membership in the Board shall be limited to 
these persons as official representatives of the con- 
stituent jurisdictions. No alternates will be per- 
mitted. However, any member may bring with him 
to any meeting such consultants as he may desire, 
provided that in all instances such consultants shall 
be officials of the constituent jurisdictions or asso- 
ciations thereof. Responsible heads of any function 
of government scheduled for discussion at any 
meeting may be invited. 


Thus it was agreed that there should be 
thirty-six members representing state and local 
government; representation of federal agencies 
was fixed at thirty-five. It was thought that all 
important segments of the federal government 
should be represented since their programs af- 
fect those of local and state governments. At 
the same time, it was thought very important 
that the federal representatives should not out- 
number those from the cities, counties, and 
states—that weighting the balance on the side 
of state and local representatives would under- 
write the voluntary, cooperative nature of the 
venture and would preclude any fears of local 
officials that they might, be outpowered. 

Here may be pointed out some differences 
between the Pacific Coast Board of Intergov- 
ernmental Relations and other attempts at 
regional cooperation among levels of govern- 
ment. For example, the Council on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations was made up of an origi- 
nal sponsoring group at the national level in 
Washington, D. C., who, after study, selected 
five states, and in each state one county, in 
which to sponsor local councils on intergovern- 
mental relations. These councils stirred the 
grass roots and produced interesting reports; 
none, however, contained the broad base of 
city, county, state, and federal representation 
which characterizes PACBIR nor did these 
councils attain long-run continuity in regular 
interstate meetings and committee actions of 
top executives from all four levels of govern- 
ment. Again, with no representation from non- 
governmental sectors of society, PACBIR is in 
sharp contrast to such groups as the New Eng- 
land States Council or the Committee of the 
South. 

Seventy-seven people attended the first regu- 
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lar meeting of the board in San Francisco, 
September 21, 1945. They represented city, 
county, and state governments and federal 
regional offices in the three coast states. Dis- 
cussion centered around immediate postwar 
problems. As time has passed new problems 
have arisen and the membership has changed, 
but interest in the board’s work has conginued 
to be strong and the range of problems it con- 
siders is broad. At the twentieth regular meet- 
ing of the board in September, 1950, there 
were about the same number of persons pres- 
ent as at the first meeting; however, fewer than 
ten of those present at this last meeting had 
attended the original meeting five years earlier. 

Unquestionably the very real interest of the 
Governors, as well as that of other public of- 
ficials, in intergovernmental cooperation is the 
key to the board’s record of success. Governor 
Earl Warren of California has had a continu- 
ous membership and has missed only three 
meetings. Although Governor McKay of Ore- 
gon is the third Governor to have participated 
from his state and Governor Langlie of Wash- 
ington is the second from his state, the new 
Governors have entered into the activities of 
the board as wholeheartedly as their predeces- 
sors. 

A grant of funds from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation to finance necessary staff work has con- 
tributed greatly to the success of the board's 
activities. The grant was solicited on the basis 
of the intergovernmental body’s two years of 
successful exploratory experience by a com- 
mittee composed of the late Richard Neustadt, 
then regional director of the Social Security 
Administration, and the chairman of the 
board’s agenda committee. The grant made it 
possible for the board to establish a secretariat 
late in 1947; this office has handled the me- 
chanics of operation, provided liaison and 
continuity, and made possible an extension of 
the scope of PACBIR activities. 


II 

HE board meets four times a year, rotating 
pote among three cities—Seattle, Wash- 
ington; Portland, Oregon; and San Francisco, 
California. The decision to hold quarterly 
meetings was made at the first regular meeting. 
The group felt that if they met less frequently, 
discussions might become purely academic, 


and that sooner or later busy administrators 
would forego attendance in favor of urgent 
business in their own offices. Quarterly meet- 
ings would permit the board to be an adminis- 
trative intelligence center, alerting members 
to emerging problems so that they would be 
prepared to make decisions and take action on 
them before they became crucial. The social 
and economic history of the postwar years has 
underlined the importance of this function of 
the board; the period has been marked by an 
unfailing supply of new problems, as well as 
perplexing mutations of old ones. 

The policy of alternating meetings between 
California and the Northwest, with the Gov- 
ernor of the host state serving as chairman, 
makes possible the participation of a maxi- 
mum number of local officials from the three 
states. There is always a larger attendance of 
local officials from the state in which a meet- 
ing is held than from other states. 

The decision of the board to limit meetings 
to one day has contributed to the success of its 
operation. In the original planning serious 
consideration was given to holding longer ses- 
sions, but they were ruled out as impractical. 
I'he board was created by top officials from 
each level of government, who felt that it was 
essential to the board’s success to insure the 
active participation of such people. One of the 
principles of organization adopted by the 
group was that members might not be repre; 
sented by deputies. In order to secure regular 
attendance from such a group it was necessary 
to confine sessions to a single day. The Gov- 
ernors took the lead in urging this limitation; 
they would not be able to attend longer ses- 
sions. 

Board meetings follow a rather fixed pat- 
tern. The first twenty minutes are devoted to a 
review by state and federal officials of the status 
and prospects of employment in the three Pa- 
cific Coast states and in the nation. The bal- 
ance of the session is concerned with two major 
discussion topics. At luncheon the group usu- 
ally hears a talk by a speaker on a topic of gen- 
eral interest; occasionally, however, the group 
engages in discussion, following lunch, of some 
highly controversial subject. 

In some respects the board meetings resem- 
ble a graduate seminar. The principal discus- 
sion topics are presented either in an address 
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supplemented by scheduled commentaries 
from member officials, or by a panel of special- 
ists. In either case, one-third of the time al- 
lotted to the topic is reserved for open discus- 
sion by the membership. The organization de- 
sires to have every member participate in a 
cooperative attack on common problems. Par- 
ticipation has not been confined to members 
from any one governmental level. City, county, 
state, and federal people have all taken part 
in the discussions of every topic that has been 
presented. 

An agenda committee acts as the executive 
committee of the board; the committee is made 
up of one representative from each level of 
government. During 1950, Governor Earl 
Warren of California represented the states; 
Richard Graves, executive director of the 
League of California Cities, the municipali- 
ties; Richard Watts, executive secretary of the 
Washington Association of County Commis- 
sioners, the counties; and J. W. Rupley, Pa- 
cific Coast chief field representative of the U. S. 
Bureau of the Budget, the federal agencies. 
Mr. Rupley has served as chairman of the com- 
mittee since its establishment in 1945, and has 
been a principal contributor to the success of 
the board. 

The agenda committee differs in type of 
function and in method of operation from 
other board committees. Other committees are 
created in response to special problem situa- 
tions and build a committee life around prob- 
lem-solving projects; the agenda committee is, 
along with the board secretariat, the staff arm 
of the organization. 

The committee develops agendas in co- 
operation with the full membership of the 
board. Each member of PACBIR is asked upon 
receipt of a meeting announcement each quar- 
ter to submit his suggestions for agenda topics 
by return mail. These suggestions serve the 
committee as barometers and as raw material 
in program construction. 

The agenda committee has the responsibil- 
ity of developing programs that will insure at- 
tendance of board members. While for a par- 
ticular meeting the committee selects topics 
both from the point of view of timeliness and 
interest range, the Committee strives for a year- 
round program with a balanced representa- 
tion of subject matter. Certain topics may be of 


special interest to one group of officials—city, 
county, or federal. Other topics are of interest 
to all groups—for example, water, power, con- 
servation, and civil defense. But whatever the 
topics selected for discussion, an effort is made 
to have the subject matter developed in a way 
to interest all members. The agenda commit- 
tee is also aware that a timely subject, though 
it may be of no wide or lasting significance 
considered by itself, can be the means of de- 
veloping interest in a subject of much greater 
scope and complexity. 


Ill 


HILE the quarterly meetings are the focal 
W activity of the board, they are supple- 
mented by much additional work. Various 
committees are active between sessions. Some 
of them are ad hoc, created at one session and 
reporting back at the next; others are perma- 
nent, involving the cooperation of many peo- 
ple in government, the universities, and pri- 
vate research groups. 

Every committee that has been established 
has made a contribution of lasting value to the 
work of the board. Their reports have not ex- 
pired with the act of reporting; government 
executives have found them useful in policy 
formulation in given fields. The board itself 
takes no stands and passes no resolutions, since 
it is intergovernmental and nonpolitical. But 
through the reports and recommendations of 
its committees, composed of technicians from 
each level of government, the board makes 
available information and guide lines on 
which the members can anchor their own 
policy decisions. 

For example, an ad hoc committee was set 
up in 1946 and again in 1949 to report on the 
problem of welfare costs. In each case, Gov- 
ernors stated that the reports gave them the 
background for decisions which otherwise 
would not have been made. The 1949 report, 
which pointed up the great disparity between 
public assistance payments and social security 
insurance benefits, recommended that the way 
to cut welfare costs lay in the liberalization of 
benefits and extension of coverage under the 
social security system. On the basis of this re- 
port at least one Governor sent wires or letters 
to the state’s congressional delegation urging 
them to support H.R. 6000, the bill whose pas- 
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sage extended social security coverage to over 
10,000,000 additional persons. 

A number of other ad hoc committees have 
dealt with such problems as intergovernmental 
fiscal relations, the impact of an aging popula- 
tion, community programs to create employ- 
ment opportunities, upstream conservation, 
and appraisal of Pacific Coast educational 
needs. Each of these committees has made a 
solid contribution to governmental programs 
and practices. 

Because there was much conjecture and 
little factual knowledge regarding the popula- 
tion increase in the coast states in the years 
following the 1940 census and the amount of 
economic expansion that was required to sus- 
tain it, the board decided at its fall meeting in 
1948 to sponsor a comprehensive economic sur- 
vey of the region. It appointed an economic 
technical committee under the chairmanship 
of V. B. Stanbery of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce to outline such a study. 

This committee, composed of representa- 
tives of state, local, and federal governmental 
agencies, state universities, and private re- 
search bodies, reported back at the next meet- 
ing with the outline. It was felt that consider- 
able financial assistance would be needed to 
make the type of survey that was contemplated, 
so it was decided to apply for assistance to vari- 
ous foundations; to the Council of Economic 
Advisers, whose chairman, Dr. Edward G. 
Nourse, heartily endorsed the project; and to 
the National Security Resources Board. The 
results of these applications were nil. 

However, the work went ahead without out- 
side help. Because of the interest of the Gov- 
ernors of the three states, facilities and per- 
sonnel of various state agencies were made 
available. Presidents of the state universities, 
who are kept informed of PACBIR activities, 
were consulted regarding faculty assistance. 
Various federal agencies contributed research 
personnel. As a result a series of special re- 
search projects on population, employment, 
and income were set up in each state. Liaison 
between the groups was maintained by corres- 
pondence, committee meetings held in con- 
junction with board meetings, and visits from 
the committee chairman, the agenda commit- 
tee chairman, and the board secretary. 

The degree of cooperation achieved in these 


projects may be seen in the contribution of the 
universities. Not only were faculty members 
given permission to take on these research 
projects, but they were provided with univer- 
sity-appointed research assistants to aid in the 
work. 

Two volumes of the economic survey have 
been published. The first, People, Jobs and In- 
come on the Pacific Coast, 1949-1960, contains 
eight separate reports: for Oregon and Califor- 
nia there are individual reports on population, 
employment, and income; for Washington 
there are reports on population and income. 

The second volume, Economic Outlook for 
the Pacific Coast, 1950-1960, goes several steps 
beyond the first volume in its analyses. It 
is interpretive and deals with longer-range 
trends, particularly as these may be ascertained 
for the decade ahead. 

Private business firms interested in West 
Coast markets, libraries, universities, and gov- 
ernmental administrators all across the nation, 
as well as many foreign governments, have 
purchased these volumes. The first printing of 
each sold out quickly, and the second printing 
is now almost gone also. 

In addition to the two volumes of the eco- 
nomic survey, the board has published a num- 
ber of other studies. Some are issued as special 
minutes, such as the study of intergovernmen- 
tal fiscal cooperation. Others are published as 
research reports of special value to the mem- 
bership. Minutes of the quarterly meetings are 
published and are available, as are the other 
publications, upon request. 

The latest committee to be formed is one on 
civil defense. The structure of the committee 
reflects the problems and the areas with which 
it works. Membership includes the state di- 
rectors of civil defense, not only of the three 
coast states, but of other Western states and 
Alaska as well. The state and federal Public 
Health Services are represented, as are the 
Leagues of Cities, the Associations of County 
Officials, and the Federal Regional Council. 

While it serves the usual functions of stimu- 
lating communication and providing a clear- 
ing house for ideas and experience, this com- 
mittee is set up also to be an operating in- 
tergovernmental group. One of its primary 
objectives is the production of an accurate in- 
ventory of civil defense facilities in the eight 
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Western states making up the Sixth Army 
Area; another is the promotion of mutual-aid 
agreements among these states. Detailed work 
of the committee is being carried out through 
subcommittees, such as those on law enforce- 
ment, fire services, and training. 


IV 


r FIvE years of successful operation the Pa- 
cific Coast Board of Intergovernmental Re- 
lations has demonstrated the feasibility and 
value of cooperation among all levels of gov- 
ernment in the West Coast area. It has fostered 
a regard for the regional point of view in of- 


ficials presumed to be confined jurisdictionally 
to the consideration of problems assumed also 
to be so confined. In so doing it has been able 
to bring about a regional point of view con- 
cerning basic regional requirements, and 
thereby to increase the chances for perception 
of the specialized character of those require- 
ments in Washington, D. C. Finally, it has 
been successful in promoting good day-to-day 
working relationships between officials who 
must consult across governmental lines on of- 
ficial business. Perhaps the organization and 
work of the board offers a pattern for inter- 
governmental cooperation in other regions. 
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URING a period of national emergency, 
D when it is imperative that we make 

maximum use of our national resources, 
the effective execution of federal programs as- 
sumes critical importance. In his last budget 
message to the Congress, the President pointed 
to timely advances in the organization and 
management of the executive branch of the 
federal government. Impetus for these im- 
provements can be traced in part to the work 
of the Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government, but the 
greatest momentum has been generated within 
the departments and agencies as the result of a 
continuing concern for management improve- 
ment that has been built up over a long period 
of years. Improvements currently being made 
in the management of the executive branch are 
the logical sequel of a long series of efforts. 

The current government-wide drive for man- 
agement improvement, officially known as the 
President’s Management Program, has the ob- 
jective of increasing the effectiveness and econ- 
omy of federal programs. This objective is 
achieved through comprehensive efforts (1) to 
improve government-wide organization, (2) to 
improve processes or activities common to all 
agencies, and (3) to strengthen the manage- 
ment of federal programs. 

Important steps have been taken to improve 
government organization structure and clarify 
responsibilities during the past two years.! 
Landmarks also have been established in the 
processes or activities which are common to all 


*U. S. Bureau of the Budget, Progress in Improving 
Federal Administration (December 1, 1950), pp. 1-12; 
41-84. 

Herbert Emmerich, Essays on Federal Reorganization 
(University of Alabama Press, 1950). 


agencies, such as budgeting, accounting, per- 
sonnel, and property management.? These im- 
provements in government-wide organization 
structure and common processes have a direct 
impact on the quality of department and 
agency management. Their net result is to put 
federal executives in a better position to do an 
effective job of conducting the programs for 
which they are responsible. This article is con- 
cerned with the third aspect of the President's 
Management Program—strengthening the man- 
agement of federal programs within the de- 
partments and agencies. 


The President's Management Program 


y go current program to strengthen agency 
management practices and operations was 
inaugurated by Executive order 10072 of July 
29, 1949. This order directs agency heads to 
give special attention to the effectiveness of 
programs and the economy of operations for 
which they are responsible and to make system- 
atic reviews of programs and operations in 
order to identify improvement opportunities. 
Agency heads are to schedule action to improve 
operations and to report to the Bureau of the 
Budget on progress and accomplishments. The 
Bureau of the Budget, in turn, is directed to 
review agency plans and accomplishments and 
to assist the agencies in developing effective 
programs. The Bureau of the Budget is also 
responsible for making appropriate arrange- 
ments for handling interagency management 
problems, for providing for an interchange of 
management information, and for keeping the 


*T. Jack Gary, Lindsley Noble, and Alfred Golzé, 
“Improvements in Federal Accounting,” 10 Public Ad- 
ministration Review 270-80 (Autumn, 1950). 

U. S. Bureau of the Budget, op. cit., pp. 14-32. 
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President currently informed on the progress 
and results of agency management improve- 
ment efforts. 

In addition, the Classification Act of 1949 di- 
rects agency heads to conduct periodic reviews 
of the effectiveness of the programs under their 
direction. This legislation also sets forth a new 
type of incentive award system, aimed at pro- 
viding financial awards to employees and su- 
pervisors making outstanding contributions to 
efficiency and economy.’ 

Specific instructions to department and 
agency heads are provided in a circular issued 
by the Bureau of the Budget* which describes 
the responsibilities of department and agency 
heads for management improvement, provides 
general guides for carrying out those responsi- 
bilities, and describes relationships between 
the agencies and the Bureau of the Budget. 
Under these instructions, each agency submits 
an annual highlight report of major improve- 
ment actions taken during the past year and 
of major areas of potential improvement se- 
lected for emphasis during the current year. 
The Bureau of the Budget considers these re- 
ports in reviewing agency financial require- 
ments.5 Significant features of agency pro- 
grams are discussed with top agency officials 
during the course of regular budget hearings 
and at other times. 

An Advisory Committee on Management as- 
sists the President in the planning and direc- 
tion of the program. This committee, com- 
posed of experienced leaders from both inside 
and outside the government, meets regularly 
to review progress and to recommend further 
steps to the President. The committee is 
chaired by Thomas A. Morgan, chairman of 
the board and president of the Sperry Corpora- 
tion.® The committee initially undertook a re- 


* The Classification Act of 1949, Title X, Public Law 
429, 81st Cong., 1st sess. 

*U. S. Bureau of the Budget, “Instructions for Agency 
Management Improvement Plans,” Circular No. A-8 
(January 31, 1950). 

*U. S. Bureau of the Budget, “Instructions for the 
Preparation and Submission of Annual Budget Esti- 
mates,” sec. 87, Circular No. A-11 (June 30, 1950). 

* Other members are: Lawrence A. Appley, president, 
American Management Association; Vincent Burke, 
deputy postmaster general; Oscar Chapman, secretary, 
Department of the Interior; Gordon Clapp, chairman, 
Tennessee Valley Authority; Herbert Emmerich, direc- 


view of the staff work of the so-called central 
management agencies—the Bureau of the 
Budget, the Civil Service Commission, and the 
General Services Administration. The commit- 
tee subsequently held a series of meetings with 
various department and agency heads to re- 
view progress of their management improve- 
ment programs. In recent months attention has 
focused on problems of organizing for defense 
mobilization. 

Congress provided a special fund for man- 
agement improvement, available at the. dis- 
cretion of the President, for special studies 
aimed at carrying out the recommendations of 
the Hoover Commission and for developing 
and installing improvements in agency opera- 
tions.’ These studies were carried on primarily 
by teams of consultants or through contracts 
with private management engineering firms. 
Through the fund it was possible for federal 
agencies to undertake special studies which 
could not have been undertaken with resources 
normally available. Examples of projects fi- 
nanced by this fund include management stud- 
ies on the most economical administration of 
Pacific island territories transferred to civilian 
control, a study leading to a reorganization of 
the Office of Education, an industrial engineer- 
ing survey of a Coast Guard shipyard, and a 
management survey of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 

Within the framework outlined above, a 
comprehensive program is under way to se- 
cure improved management of the executive 
branch.® In view of the previous long-range 
efforts for improvement, the management pro- 
gram may appear to be a case of the same old 





tor, Public Administration Clearing House; James R. 
Killian, Jr., president, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Edward Mason, dean, Harvard Graduate School 
of Public Administration; Otto Nelson, vice president, 
New York Life Insurance Company; Frank Pace, Jr., 
Secretary of the Army; James Palmer, president, Mar- 
shall Field & Co.; Marcellus Sheild, former clerk of the 
House Committee on Appropriations; James E. Webb, 
Under Secretary of State. F. J. Lawton, director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, meets with and advises the 
committee. 

* Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1950, Public Law 
358, 81st Cong., 1st sess. 

*A program in one of the departments is described 
in William W. Parsons, “Installing Management Im- 
provement in the United States Treasury Department,” 
10 Public Administration Review 176-81 (Summer, 1950). 
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product, but with a bright new wrapper. But 
something substantial has been added. First, 
presidential leadership has provided a new em- 
phasis and a more systematic pattern for im- 
proving the management of the executive 
branch. Second, the current approach to man- 
agement improvement in the federal govern- 
ment indicates further development and modi- 
fication of doctrines and concepts previously 
held. 


Emphasis on Line Responsibility 

few basic concept of the management pro- 

gram is that the President and his agency 
heads have the primary responsibility for im- 
proving the management of the executive 
branch. This is in accord with established doc- 
trine which holds the President and his sub- 
ordinates accountable to Congress and the pub- 
lic for their stewardship. Accordingly, the 
President has given personal attention and 
leadership to his management program from 
the outset. In his initial announcement of the 
Executive order to his Cabinet, in subsequent 
Cabinet meetings, in messages to Congress, in 
meetings with his Advisory Committee on 
Management, and in individual conferences 
with agency heads, the President’s personal 
role has been apparent. At the President’s sug- 
gestion, each department head has designated 
one of his principal subordinates to be respon- 
sible for seeing that an effective program to 
improve operations is carried out on an agency- 
wide basis. Similarly, at the bureau level, and 
at each lesser organization level, the line offi- 
cials are responsible for taking the lead in im- 
proving operations. 

Although the responsibility of line execu- 
tives for improving management has been ac- 
cepted from the outset of the public adminis- 
tration movement, the recent emphasis is 
noteworthy. In retrospect, many of the land- 
marks in public administration have involved 
establishing or strengthening so-called staff 
facilities, whose role has been to analyze, ad- 
vise, and assist rather than to carry responsi- 
bility for operations. The pioneer achieve- 
ments of the New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research and subsequent governmental re- 
search units in cities, counties, and states fit 
into this pattern.? Likewise, at the federal 


*Donald C. Stone, “Administrative Self-Improve- 


level, the outstanding contributions of Presi- 
dent Taft's Committee on Economy and Effi- 
ciency?” and President Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
Committee on Administrative Management"? 
have paved the way for better institutional staff 
services in the federal government. Although 
the Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment strongly endorsed the idea of unified ex- 
ecutive command, its area of main attention is 
indicated by the fact that four of the six chap- 
ters in the main report deal with staff func- 
tions. A shift in emphasis, reflecting the prog- 
ress that has been made in strengthening staff 
facilities, is indicated by the fact that only 
three out of a total of nineteen Hoover Com- 
mission reports deal primarily with staff func- 
tions. The keynote of the Hoover Commission 
is sounded on the first page of the first report: 
“The President, and under him his chief lieu- 
tenants, the department heads, must be held 
responsible and accountable for the conduct 
of the executive branch.”!? This re-emphasis 
on the role of the operating executive provides 
the keystone for the current management pro- 
gram. 

Looking back, this shift in emphasis appears 
to reflect changes in the environment of man- 
agement improvement, not doctrinal differ- 
ences. In the 1930’s when the Brownlow report 
was written, the scope of government activity 
and the technical nature of government serv- 
ices had reached the point where there was a 
paramount need for providing operating offi- 
cials with specialized advice on how to organize 
and manage federal programs in a complex 
environment. One of the important results of 
the Brownlow report was stimulation to the 
development of administrative planning and 
management research staffs in federal depart- 
ments and agencies. Units of this type have 





ment,” in F. Morstein Marx (ed.), Elements of Public 
Administration (Prentice Hall, 1946), pp. 448-52. 

Norman W. Gill, Municipal Research Bureaus (Amer- 
ican Council on Public Affairs, 1944). 

” U. S. President's Commission on Economy and Effi- 
ciency, Circulars (Government Printing Office, 1910- 
1918). 

* U. S. President’s Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement, Report with Special Studies (Government 
Printing Office, 1937). 

* U. §. Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch, General Management of the Executive Branch 
(Government Printing Office, 1949). 
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sprung up to meet the need of overburdened 
supervisory officials for adequate information, 
analysis, and advice on management prob- 
lems.1* Although quantitative data are not 
available, the growth of such units in the past 
two decades has been tremendous. Many of the 
successes in improved management during the 
past decade have been attributed to these or- 
ganization and management units, existing 
either as separate entities or as a part of per- 
sonnel, budget, or other staff organizations. 

As these organization and management staffs 
become better established, there is the danger 
that they may obtain a monopoly on the job of 
management improvement. As such domina- 
tion can be gained only at the expense of the 
responsible operating executive, the resulting 
diffusion of authority leads to inevitable con- 
flict. Case histories of abortive attempts to es- 
tablish effective management staff units seem 
to reveal a consistent strain of monopolistic 
aspirations. Conversely, some of the most suc- 
cessful staff units have been the ones which 
have avoided formalizing their role at the ex- 
pense of responsible line officials. It has been 
said that the term “management research 
units” was selected by the Hoover Commission 
in order to stress the advisory nature of such 
units. 

A staff unit whose avowed purpose is to im- 
prove other people’s management provides a 
clearly outlined target for opponents of change 
within an organization. As the spotlight of rec- 
ognition becomes brighter, scrutiny of results 
by higher echelons and the Congress becomes 
sharper. Although a legitimate improvement 
in management should result in economy or 
better service to the taxpayer, many of the most 
basic improvements, such as clarified objectives 
or sounder decisions, are extremely difficult to 
document. Where the criteria of results are in 
terms of dollars and cents, an additional di- 
lemma appears. If the staff unit does not point 
to dollar savings, its seeming ineffectiveness 
makes its own budget vulnerable. On the other 


* Bernard L. Gladieux, “Administrative Planning in 
the Federal Government,” in Cathryn Seckler-Hudson 
(ed.), Processes of Organization and Management (Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, 1948), p. 171. 

The British experience is described by J. R. Simpson, 
“Organization and Methods,” in Establishment Work 
in Local Authorities (Institute of Public Administration, 
1949), pp- 161-75. 


hand, if the unit openly points with pride to 
specific savings from its work, neither previous 
customers nor prospective ones are likely to 
show much enthusiasm for return engage- 
ments. 

It is hoped that the management program's 
emphasis on the responsibility of operating 
executives for management improvement will 
increase, rather than decrease, the effectiveness 
of organization and management units. Beset 
by the pressures of daily duties, executives 
must inevitably turn to their staff assistants. 
Given the situation in which responsibilities of 
executives for improvement are being stressed, 
staff units are in an excellent position to dem- 
onstrate the value of their services. The peren- 
nial complaint of management staff units that 
they are not understood, appreciated, or used, 
seems more likely to be resolved by stressing 
the responsibilities of the executive rather than 
those of his staff assistants. 

A great deal of the important pioneering 
work in public administration has been in such 
fields as budgeting, accounting, purchasing, 
and personnel administration. Critics have 
pointed to this traditional priority to staff serv- 
ices in the public administration movement in 
somewhat bitter terms, suggesting that equal 
vigor be applied to the go per cent of men, 
money, and materials that are devoted to sub- 
stantive programs and operations—for exam- 
ple, aviation safety, land conservation, em- 
ployment security, public health, and minerals 
development. The concentration of the public 
administration movement on staff services has 
been due, in part, to their key role as factors 
in management control and, in part, to the 
fact that as processes common to all organiza- 
tions they have been more readily accessible to 
analysis. Two indicators of this stress on staff 
services are (a) the emphasis on these services 
in university curricula in public administra- 
tion and (b) the proclivity of the products of 
such training to dedicate themselves to careers 
in staff or service activities. 

The current management program has 
placed a renewed emphasis on substantive 
problems. Stress on line responsibility has been 
partially responsible for this result. Moreover, 
management improvement efforts have tended 
to move to successively fruitful areas. As ma- 
jor substantive problems fall within target 
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range, we can have greater assurance that man- 
agement improvement drives will have the 
greatest potential in economy and in improved 
service. 

The emphasis on substantive problems: has 
also had an impact on the approach to special- 
ized techniques or methods of management. 
Recent developments in the techniques of op- 
erations analysis and control have added to the 
equipment of the management specialist.1* As 
the management analyst’s tool kit has thus be- 
come more complete, it has been possible to 
shift attention from improving the tools to im- 
proving the end product. Major emphasis has 
shifted from the development of techniques to 
their application. This brighter spotlight on 
application is adjusting the focus, where neces- 
sary, to assure that the approach is in terms of 
the end result—improved programs and opera- 
tions. 


Systematic Management Improvement 


SECOND theme of the President’s Manage- 
A ment Program is based on the proposition 
that the improvement of management should 
be accomplished systematically—that the over- 
all process of improving programs and opera- 
tions will be more effective if subject to orderly 
scheduling and review. 

Systematic reviews are consequently a basic 
feature of the program. They are intended to 
serve three objectives. First, they provide 
agency heads with a means for determining 
how effectively and economically their pro- 
grams are being conducted. They require a 
searching re-examination of the objectives and 
program goals of the agency as a whole and of 
each component part of the organization, in 
order to make certain that objectives and goals 
are clearly defined for the guidance of opera- 


“For example, see U. S. Bureau of the Budget man- 
agement publications: Production Planning and Control 
in Office Operations; Simplifying Procedures through 
Forms Control; A Work Measurement System; Process 
Charting; ‘and Work Simplification as Exemplified by 
the Work Simplification Program of the U. S. Bureau of 
the Budget (Public Administrative Service, Publication 
No. 91, 1945). Industrial application of these techniques 
has been discussed in Ewing W. Reilly and Richard F. 
Neuschel, “Administrative Management Know-How,” 
10 Public Administration Review 291-96 (1950); and 
J. M. Juran, “Tools for Better Management in Govern- 
ment,” 6 Public Administration Review 79-81 (1946). 
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tions, are consistent with the intent of Con- 
gress and the program of the President, and are 
suited to current circumstances. Checking ef- 
fectiveness also involves checking program 
progress, which is meaningful only in terms of 
specific program objectives. In addition to 
these checks, systematic reviews involve in- 
quiry into the efficiency and economy of opera- 
tions, including an appraisal of organization, 
procedures, methods, and staffing at each level. 
In this examination of effectiveness and effi- 
ciency, primary emphasis is placed on the basic 
questions of what is being planned and whether 
those plans are being carried out, rather than 
on how they are being performed. This does 
not mean sacrificing emphasis on efficiency 
and economy; rather it means assuring that 
examinations are undertaken in proper per- 
spective—avoiding, for example, the expendi- 
ture of effort in streamlining or polishing a 
procedure which is later discovered to be 
either unnecessary or misdirected. 

Second, systematic reviews are necessary to 
organize action for improvement. The process 
of scrutinizing effectiveness and_ efficiency 
identifies opportunities for improvement in 
programs and operations. Organizing improve- 
ment action then becomes a matter of deter- 
mining priority among opportunities for 
improvement, setting time schedules, and 2s- 
signing responsibility and staff to undertake ac- 
tion. Basing such action on the findings of sys- 
tematic review provides a measure of assurance 
that important problems will be periodically 
cast up for attention. In addition, the continu- 
ing nature of the reviews provides excellent 
possibilities for detecting trouble spots in ad- 
vance, or at least in their early stages.** The 
major opportunities for improvement, identi- 
fied through systematic review, provide the 
basis for reports by agency heads of improve- 
ment areas selected for priority attention. To 
the extent that these reports represent commit- 
ments to action, and are reviewed as a part of 
the process of determining financial require- 
ments of an agency, they provide the basis for 
administrative follow-up. As a minimum, they 


“ This preventive feature was an important factor 
in the development of the office operations audit tech- 
nique in the life insurance industry. See Frank L. Row- 
land, “Home Office Departmental Audits,” Life Office 
Management Association Proceedings, 1931, pp. 13-24. 
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represent in the aggregate an orderly identifi- 
cation of major problems and a scheduling of 
remedial action, both of which are subject to 
review at higher echelons. In this sense, they 
clearly represent a program for tackling the 
major management problems of the executive 
branch. 

A third objective of systematic reviews of 
effectiveness and efficiency is to identify out- 
standing performance of employees or organ- 
ization units for purposes of awards. In the 
interest of providing for greater employee par- 
ticipation and incentive for management im- 
provement, the Congress has passed legislation 
providing for a new type of incentive award 
system for the federal government.'® The basic 
idea behind this legislation is to provide finan- 
cial rewards for supervisors and employees who 
make outstanding contributions to efficiency 
and economy in the regular course of their 
jobs. The machinery to carry out this new type 
of awards has not been established long enough 
to evaluate results. Experience should demon- 
strate the extent to which these awards will 
encourage a climate in which ideas for im- 
provement in the conduct of the government's 
business may germinate and grow. 

Departments and agencies use a wide variety 
of techniques in making systematic reviews. 
The objective in each case is to assure the pe- 
riodic or continuing use of those techniques 
most appropriate to the agency and to each 
segment or level of the agency. Although most 
agencies use nearly all available techniques, 
the emphasis they put on different techniques 
varies. Type of agency, geographic location, 
personnel, and character and adequacy of ex- 
isting review mechanisms are factors condi- 
tioning selection. 

Many agencies, for example, place heavy re- 
liance on the periodic formulation of work 
programs and budget estimates to provide one 
regular, formal opportunity for evaluating op- 
erating effectiveness and costs. Other agencies 
build their systematic reviews around existing 
processes of field supervision and inspection. 
One agency stresses the use of summary re- 
ports that contain key indicators of progress 


*See footnote 3. Also U. S. Bureau of the Budget, 
“Instructions for the Administration of Incentive 
Awards,” Supplement No. 1 to Circular No. A-8 (Feb- 
ruary 28, 1950). 


in meeting program goals and of efficiency of 
operations. Another agency may emphasize the 
normal supervisory processes of staff meetings, 
special conferences, and work inspection. A 
number of agencies have organized staffs to 
make periodic checks on a definite schedule. 
Other agencies have employed special consult- 
ants or private management engineering firms 
to make appraisals of their programs and op- 
erations. Several agencies have formed com- 
mittees to direct special inquiries into their 
operations; such committees, usually composed 
of both line executives and staff people, have 
been useful in securing participation from all 
parts of the organization. One agency em- 
ployed a management firm to develop a recom- 
mended system of review and appraisal. This 
project was financed by the President’s special 
fund for management improvement with the 
thought that the review techniques so identi- 
fied would be useful to many government agen- 
cies. 

To provide an orderly basis for discussion, 
the review systems to be used by each agency 
were described in written statements in April, 
1950. Subsequent documentation will consist 
in reporting annually on highlights of progress 
in developing or improving the review system, 
and the major areas of potential improvement 
selected for emphasis in the coming year. 

To be of lasting value, the systematic reviews 
must be a regular feature of the agency man- 
agement system—the means by which responsi- 
ble officials plan, execute, control, and evalu- 
ate programs and operations for which they 
are responsible. Therefore, the basic approach 
has been to use the existing system, modified or 
developed as necessary, and to avoid superim- 
posing any special management techniques on 
existing methods and procedures. To put it 
another way, the objective has been to build 
regular management machinery which in its 
normal operation will semi-automatically re- 
veal necessities or opportunities for improve- 
ment, and provide for the scheduling of man- 
agement improvement action. 

The characteristics of an effective agency 
management system will vary with the require- 
ments of specific types of programs, kinds of 
operations, and levels of organization. Depart- 
ment or agency heads and bureau directors are 
concerned with policy and program direction 
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and review, evaluation of progress, and broad 
measures of efficiency and economy. Subordi- 
nate officials will necessarily concentrate more 
on detailed measuring of progress and effi- 
ciency and on methods of operation. In spite 
of differences in emphasis, the main objective 
is always to look at the entire job of manage- 
ment, considering all of the pieces that need 
to be brought together and assuring that em- 
phasis is on total end results. 

One of the most important problems in man- 
agement improvement is to see that ideas for 
improving service or reducing cost developed 
in one organization are made available to 
other organizations on a systematic basis. The 
potential of a new method or technique can be 
increased manyfold if it can be made available 
to others who can use it. It has been contended 
that the secret of American industrial produc- 
tion is not so much a matter of inventive gen- 
ius as a frame of mind which is ever curious 
and eager to learn from others. Trade associa- 
tions and professional societies, which contrib- 
ute so largely to this practical exchange, flour- 
ish best in the free atmosphere of a democratic 
society. In the public administration field or- 
ganizations in state and municipal government 
have made noteworthy contributions in the 
systematic exchange of practical ideas.!* In at- 
tempting to meet the need for exchange of 
ideas within their organizations, several fed- 
eral agencies publish informal newsletters.* 
Other means of exchange being used include 
sponsoring discussion groups and maintaining 
reference files of improvement projects under 

*™ Extension of this activity to the international field 
can be seen in the work of the International Institute 
of the Administrative Sciences and its Committee on 
Administrative Practices. 

“For example, Federal Security Agency, MIP Notes; 
Department of the Navy, Bureau of Aeronautics, Jn- 
dustrial Management Bulletin; Department of Agricul- 
ture, Production and Marketing Administration, Man- 
agement Improvement Bulletin; and Department of 
the Air Force, Comptroller News. 


way or completed and lists of persons with 
specialized experience in a particular type of 
problem. The Bureau of the Budget has re- 
cently started to issue Management Notes, “an 
informal means of helping acquaint Federal 
agencies with ways that other agencies have 
found to improve operations, reduce costs, or 
solve common management problems.” 

This network for technical exchange is be- 
ing built up within the framework of a gov- 
ernment-wide management improvement pro- 
gram that is emphasizing the use of all methods 
of exchange in the solution of substantive, top 
priority problems. Indicative of this point-of- 
view is a growing tendency to organize groups 
for interchange of ideas around common sub- 
ject matter interests, such as hospital, science, 
and international administration, rather than 
in terms of particular techniques, as, for ex- 
ample, work measurement, reporting, and 
training. 


Conclusion 


r is too early to appraise the results of the 
current program to improve the manage- 
ment of the executive branch. However, there 
are encouraging signs in the government-wide 
scope of the program and the emphasis on the 
responsibility of line executives to give system- 
atic attention to the improvement of sub- 
stantive operations. The focus and direction 
of the program appear to be consistent with 
previous improvement efforts—with a stepped- 
up emphasis that has been possible only be- 
cause those same previous efforts have been 
made. There are encouraging signs—such as 
the current emphasis on the conservation of 
manpower—that major management problems 
of the executive branch are being given prior- 
ity attention, but the ultimate success of the 
government-wide program will depend on 
whether it proves to be more than a temporary 
campaign and makes continuing progress in 
improving the management of federal agencies. 











I Am a Bureaucrat 
By “WYCLIFFE ALLEN” 





gressional Record, | am one who gor- 

mandizes at the public trough. I am the 
incarnation of all the sloths through all the 
ages. I live off the hardearned salaries of neigh- 
bors and the profits of tax-paying industries. 

For this parasitical existence, I give, appar- 
ently, little value. I am supposed to put in, each 
day, eight hours of cat naps intermingled with 
pen-pushing; I am believed to manufacture red 
tape in amazing quantities and to protect my- 
self from reformers by means of the greatest 
lobby in Washington. The movie industry, like 
the cartoonists, finds me a fit subject for ridi- 
cule. 

Still, be what I may, I am a good portion of 
the brain, arms, and legs by which our national 
hopes and aspirations are brought to their frui- 
tion. During war and in all peacetime emergen- 
cies, the administrative machinery of which I 
am a part is an essential ingrecient in whatever 
is the country’s formula for winning through. 
And yet, in spite of whatever may be my suc- 
cesses, as a bureaucrat my loyalty to the govern- 
ment for which I work is questioned indiscrimi- 
nately and constantly. 

For years, standard federal practice has re- 
quired the finger-printing of all new or trans- 
ferred employees, with copies to the FBI. Yet 
recently Congress appropriated $20,000,000 to 
investigate me all over again. That I survived 
is a Minor matter. 

So now, investigated, fingerprinted, reinves- 
tigated, I am a provedly loyal federal bureau- 
crat—an officeholder. How did I get that way? 
Well, public belief to the contrary notwith- 
standing—I worked for it. 

In the beginning, a careless college question, 
tossed during a swimming pool chat, cast the 
die. “Ever think of public service?” I thought 
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of city, county, state, and federal government. 
County governments I discarded; they were, it 
seemed to me, “the black continent of Ameri- 
can government.” That left cities, states, or the 
federal government. Each of these offered a 
challenge. In varying degrees they faced the 
problem of maintaining political decisions as 
the essence of democracy, while improving effi- 
ciency of operations and decisiveness of action. 
After a graduate year of intensive scholastic 
effort, I gained employment with an industrial 
engineering organization which devoted its full 
activities to city, county, state, and national 
governmental organization and techniques. 
Subsequently, for the greater part of a decade, 
I hit the sawdust trail of improved local gov- 
ernment administration. World War II tossed 
me into administrative military service. When 
World War II was over, I competed for, and 
won, what is considered a well-paying job in a 
federal agency—well-paying, of course, by pub- 
lic employment standards, not by any others. 
Thus you, the tax public, have paid my sal- 
ary, directly or indirectly for over fifteen civil- 
ian and military years. What has my work 
meant to you? With many other bureaucrats I 
have played a small part in improving the level 
of service you receive from government for the 
price you pay. Many cities and some states can 
now make numbers of so-called business-man- 
aged industries look a ledgerly red by compari- 
son. In the past twenty years interest in effective 
operations has mushroomed among public offi- 
cials. In addition to the usual night school and 
correspondence efforts of ambitious clerks, key 
administrators—city, state, and federal—have 
been willing to study specialized college 
courses on their own time and out of their own 
pockets. City managers travel at night halfway 
across a Midwestern state to hold weekly 
seminars on management techniques, with a 
managers’ correspondence course as text. Fi- 
nance Officers, assessors, personnel men, public 
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works officials avidly complete correspondence 
courses from the Institute for Training in Mu- 
nicipal Administration, and study at the ex- 
tension courses in their city as they work 
toward a graduate college degree. Their annual 
standard of comparison is not the personal 
profit sheet but improved effectiveness of serv- 
ice. Many operations, in government as else- 
where, are susceptible of cost analysis; it has 
been applied with zest. Yes, you'll find cost ac- 
countants, systems accountants, industrial en- 
gineers in the public service, though without 
the titles or salaries of their industry counter- 
parts. They are all bureaucrats—like me. 

Occasionally I read with envy of some of the 
administrative practices in industry. An indus- 
try may rely almost completely on sales to the 
federal government for its balance sheet profit, 
but the “protectionist,” red-tape-creating de- 
vices you have forced on me are not extended 
to it. Pounds of regulations, inspections, inter- 
nal audits, and post audits, the General Ac- 
counting Office and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion—all of these were created by you in laws so 
written that the conclusion to be drawn from 
them is inescapable. You do not trust me to do 
a job without circumscribing restrictions, not 
unless it is a job in private employment. 

So you protect the purity of public business 
by legal red tape. I Lave seen competent. staffs 
struggling for several years to try to cut away 
needless and costly strictures in administrative 
channels. For the most part these were created 
by your fear of me and fellow bureaucrats, a 
fear extended through your legislative repre- 
sentatives. 

Absconders shun the federal service, with its 
stiff bonds for certifying officers, its General 
Accounting office audits, and its various inves- 
tigatory agents, including Treasury agents and 
the FBI. Nevertheless, you load federal em- 
ployees down with triple procedural checks 
and minutiae. Our accounts are not designed 
primarily to serve useful administrative pur- 
poses. The design is that they shall be kept in 
such manner as to allow the General Account- 
ing Office an easier audit, and also to permit 
Congressional inquiries to be answered rap- 
idly. 

You make us hire employees in 1950 by meth- 
ods prescribed as an aftermath of a disap- 


pointed job-seeker’s assassination of President 
Garfield in the 1880's. You make us discipline 
employees by means of a letter-writing eti- 
quette reminiscent of Victorian parlors. You 
make us fire them by legal document. When 
your Congressional representatives cut appro- 
priations, the resulting layoffs are carried out 
by regulations operating in such a way that 
Master Mechanics or Naval Gun Foremen with 
twenty years of experience are laid off while a 
war veteran with one year of service remains, 
secure as long as he earns a “good” efficiency 
rating. “Good” represents far less than a nu- 
merical average. Career service? What happens 
to the twenty years of training and skilled ex- 
perience the federal government loses? You 
concede this to be a waste of money and men? 
And yet you do not correct it—you, working 
through your representatives. 

There are not only wastes to be corrected, 
there are basic inequities, too. Assuming your 
desire for improved governmental service, bu- 
reaucrats can see but three reasons why you 
do not make your views known to your legis- 
lators. 

First, you don’t really care. Government ex- 
ists only as a whipping post for after-dinner 
bull sessions. It affects no other part of your 
life. 

Second, you think in the terms of programs 
and ideas, but not of the details required to 
carry them out. Perhaps your Congressman 
thinks the same way. An “economy” committee 
of the House or Senate might, if it meant busi- 
ness, call upon the General Accounting Office, 
the Civil Service Commission, and the Bureau 
of the Budget to assist it in saving federal 
funds by pointing out to the committee ad- 
ministrative anachronisms or needless details 
required by Congressional legislation. But does 
it? 

Third, you are doubtless a member of one or 
more organized pressure groups acting on your 
Congressman to secure favorable legislation, or 
to lay before Congressmen sentiments “ac- 
curately reflecting public opinion.” Your group 
may concentrate on the federal government for 
direct economic gain, as have the labor groups, 
or the National Association of Manufacturers. 
Or it may expect the federal government to 
salve its individual consciences for its having 
failed to do, as private individuals, what the 
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government is requested to do. In this connec- 
tion, the privileges legislated for veterans in 
the federal service are of interest when com- 
pared with industry practices toward veterans. 
Or, finally, your pressure group may concen- 
trate on the federal government as a sounding 
board for broad ethical, theological, economic, 
or social convictions affecting a way of life. As 
such it may be responsible for a new basic law. 
Laws have to be administered. 

Federal agencies are thus created to meet 
needs. Generally speaking, those needs are im- 
pressed on Congress by constituents. If you care 
to review events leading up to the creation of 
“one more” federal agency, you may find its 
ghosts in your pressure closet. When a Presi- 
dential reorganization or Hoover Commission 
report threatens your independent agency, 
your anguished cries bear no relation to the 
improved services that might result. When 
economy is called for, you demand cuts in all 
appropriations except those for your pressure- 
ized baby. Initial cuts in the budget recom- 
mended by the appropriation committees of 
the House and Senate disappear, and the 
budget as passed may be as large as, or larger 
than, that submitted by the Chief Executive. 


So I, the bureaucrat, catch the hot potato—and 
hold it. There is no other receiver. Provided 
with an appropriation to carry out a given pro- 
gram, I hire employees to do the job. Immedi- 
ately arise the cries, “Too many employees,” 
“bureaucratic waste,” “empire building.” 

Yes, I am a bureaucrat, a public officeholder. 


I am proud of that fact, proud that I serve with 
other bureaucrats dedicated to performing the 
work of the federal government as effectively 
as you permit us to do. Naturally there are a 
few drones among us bureaucrats, but sur- 
prisingly few. You will find their counterparts 
in industry in as great or in greater numbers. 

Partisan politics is no problem in the fed- 
eral administrative service. As in industry, it 
is office politics which causes the havoc, office 
politics based on cliques, personalities, and am- 
bitions. Even so, we have no sixth vice-presi- 
dents, in charge of the executive lunchroom, 
who are related to the board chairman. 

Your federal government is the largest cor- 
poration on earth. Many of its administrative 
ills are common to any organization plagued 
with bigness, private or public. Many, too, will 
be corrected only when individuals and groups 
look beyond their special interests and accept 
an occasional “Bureaucratic” recommendation 
in the interests of all. Your federal government 
has become big because the fancied or real 
needs of people were translated by their rep- 
resentatives into law. The only possible profit 
sheet for government must be in terms of serv- 
ices rendered now or human and physical re- 
sources developed for posterity. Working for 
such a:corporation is a challenge which re- 
quires considerably more than eight hours of 
my day, bureaucrat though I be. You would be 
shocked at the pleasure I get from snipping red 
tape here and improving a process there. For 
Iam a taxpayer, too. 
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The Presidency and Congress 


By Merle Fainsod, Harvard University 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE PRESIDENCY, by Louis 
Brownlow. Public Administration Service, 
1949. Pp. 137. $2.75. 

PRESIDENTIAL AGENCY—OWMR, THE OFFICE 
OF War MOBILIZATION AND RECONVERSION, 
by Herman Miles Somers. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1950. Pp. 238. $4.50. 


BUREAUCRACY IN A Democracy, by Charles S. 
Hyneman. Harper & Brothers, 1950. Pp. 586. 
$4.50. 


HESE three admirable books are proof (if 
‘Seea there need be) that the discipline of 
public administration stands in no danger of 
premature synthesis. Louis Brownlow’s lec- 
tures on The President and the Presidency 
may be viewed in their administrative aspects 
as a restatement of the assumptions and pre- 
scriptions associated with the President’s Com- 
mittee on Administrative Management, which 
Mr. Brownlow chaired. The platform which 
Professor Hyneman espouses involves strength- 
ening congressional direction and control of 
administration and challenges the basic posi- 
tion of the President’s Committee “that the 
Chief Executive should be given more author- 
ity over the management of the Executive 
branch. . . .” Both Hyneman and Brownlow 
dissent, at least by implication, from Professor 
Somers’ sympathetic treatment of OWM- 
OWMR. The “variance in the interest, capac- 
ity, and methods of Presidents indicates,” ac- 
cording to Hyneman, “that the institutional 
arrangements we develop to help the chief 
executive discharge his functions must allow 
plenty of room for novel and unexpected forms 
of communication. It is probable that the less 
we do to regulate by law the methods he shall 
pursue in his administrative relations, the 
better off the nation will be.” Brownlow is 
more blunt. “If the President is to retain his 
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right to work through his own secretariat 
when he chooses, or through his managerial 
staff agencies when he chooses, or through de- 
partment heads either singly or in combination 
as he chooses—a right essential to the protec- 
tion of his Constitutional position—he should, 
in my opinion, reject any proposal for a 
‘Deputy President’ or ‘Assistant President.’” 
The reader will be hard put to reconcile the 
antitheses in which these books abound. 


I 


Rte it would convey a false impression to 
treat these volumes solely in terms of a 
running debate. Each author has his distine- 
tive contributions to make. These will be con- 
sidered seriatim. The task which Brownlow 
set himself is best described in his own words: 
“I intend in these lectures to look at the Pres- 
idency as a unique and peculiarly American 
institution devised by both law and custom; 
to examine the attributes of the office, how the 
men who fill it are chosen, what is expected of 
them, how they are controlled, and how they 
are equipped for the task; and to try to de- 
termine what help the President requires if he 
is to meet what is expected of him.” The first 
lecture is in essence an examination of the 
various roles embodied in the Presidency— 
chief of state, political leader, chief executive 
and administrator, and commander-in-chief. 
Brownlow seeks at the outset to avoid the 
charge that he is committed to strengthening 
the Presidency at the expense of other branches 
of the government. Each branch, he argues, 
needs strengthening to perform its own func- 
tions more effectively. This praiseworthy effort 
to avoid the dichotomy of “either-or” is left 
as a tantalizing lead for later development. 
The second, third, and fourth lectures, 
which are concerned respectively with the way 
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we select Presidents, what we expect them to 
do, and how we control them, travel a well- 
beaten path. But the tale is told with grace and 
wisdom. First-hand participation in some of 
the events narrated, judicious reading and re- 
flection, and a genius for felicitous anecdote 
give sparkle and vitality to what might easily 
have degenerated into a drab reiteration of the 
familiar. 

In the final two lectures Mr. Brownlow ad- 
dresses himself to the President’s managerial 
and coordinating responsibilities. In this area, 
he states, “the equipment we give the President 
to do his work is . . . meager. We do not en- 
dow him with authority commensurate with 
his responsibility.” To strengthen the author- 
ity of the Presidency he recommends: (1) the 
grouping of all administrative agencies of the 
federal government in a “manageable” num- 
ber of major departments, which would in- 
clude the administrative work now performed 
by independent regulatory agencies; (2) vest- 
ing in the Presidency the power to redistribute 
and regroup functions within the departments 
by executive order, and the enactment of a 
permanent reorganization act which would au- 
thorize the President to submit reorganization 
plans involving more than one great depart- 
ment to Congress, subject in “major matters” 
to legislative veto; (3) abolishing legislative 
riders to appropriation bills and conferring 
on the President the power to veto specific 
items in an appropriation bill; (4) the further 
development of the presidential secretariat to 
serve interdepartmental committees and to se- 
cure more effective administrative coordina- 
tion within the Executive establishment. 

Once the President has been given authority 
commensurate with his responsibility, Brown- 
low urges, he should be held to strict account- 
ability for the exercise of that authority. Such 
accountability would be enforced, not “by 
needlessly detailed requirements for proce- 
dures in the execution of laws it [Congress] 
enacts” but through “increased use of joint 
committees for maintaining current contact 
with the Executive Branch with respect to 
planning and the conduct of particular policy 
programs.” In the fiscal area such committees 
would receive the reports of a congressionally- 
designated auditor-general who would con- 
duct an independent audit of Executive ex- 


penditures and forward his criticisms and ex- 
ceptions to the Congress. 

The reader will recognize throughout these 
lectures the same philosophical outlook and 
many of the proposals contained in the Report 
of the President's Committee on Administra- 
tive Management some fifteen years ago. Some 
of the specific recommendations remain de- 
batable, but the urgencies to which they were 
addressed persist, and the passing of the years 
has only confirmed the wisdom of the major 
lines of organizational change which Brown- 
low and his colleagues pioneered. Permeating 
these essays is a conviction that popular gov- 
ernment thrives when Presidents are equipped 
to exercise their authority for leadership to the 
full. The thesis is developed somewhat dis- 
cursively, but what these lectures lack in 
systematic organization is more than com- 
pensated for by a wealth of mellow insights 
and anecdotal nuggets. 


II 
ROFESSOR Somers’ excellent study of OWM- 
OWMR is much more specialized than 
Brownlow’s lectures, but its major preoccupa- 
tion is with the same general theme of assist- 
ing the President to discharge his responsibili- 
ties more effectively. Professor Somers’ central 
concern is with che problem of program coor- 
dination, and the OWM-OWMR experience is 
subjected to intensive examination for the 
light which it throws on methods of coming to 

grips with this problem. 

The author begins his analysis with a well- 
balanced and compact survey of the various 
efforts to coordinate war programs before the 
appearance of OWM in 1943. The next two 
chapters deal with the creation of OWM under 
its Executive order and of OWMR under its 
statute, the functions and policies of these 
agencies, and the relationships in which they 
were involved with other coordinating bodies. 
The three succeeding chapters offer a series of 
case studies in three major policy areas in 
which OWM-OWMR operated: allocation of 
resources, manpower problems, and industrial 
reconversion. The final chapter undertakes to 
distill the lessons of the OWM-OWMR expe- 
rience, and proposes the creation of an office 
of program coordination to assist the President 
in peacetime as well as war. 
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As Professor Somers points out, the basic 
pattern of OWM operations was set by its first 
director, Mr. Justice Byrnes. As Byrnes en- 
visaged the office, it was to avoid assuming op- 
erating responsibilities; its span of jurisdiction 
on the domestic front was to be as all-inclusive 
as the President’s; it was to act for the Pres- 
ident with all the authority vested in him; it 
was to concentrate on major issues only; and 
it was to function primarily as an adjudicator 
or arbitrator of controversies rather than as an 
agency of forward planning. The staff was kept 
small; assignments were fluid; and delegations 
of power to subordinates were avoided. 

In practice, both OWM and OWMR de- 
parted from some of these principles in specific 
instances. The OWM was pushed into more 
affirmative policy programming in the area of 
reconversion, when it sponsored the Baruch- 
Hancock report. OWMR later became a hold- 
ing company for such operational activities as 
the Retraining and Reemployment Adminis- 
tration, the Surplus Property Board, and the 
Office of Contract Settlement. Toward the end, 
the staff of OWMR was substantially in- 
creased; its organizational structure became 
more formalized; and, at least during the 
Snyder regime, both staff and director occa- 
sionally functioned at cross-purposes. 

Professor Somers believes that the funda- 
mental principles on which Mr. Justice Byrnes 
operated OWM were sound, and that the pro- 
gram-coordination functions which OWM per- 
formed should be institutionalized on a con- 
tinuing basis in the Executive Office of the 
President. The office of program coordination 
which he proposes would be headed by an as- 
sistant to the President who “must be one of 
the President’s closest and most constant ad- 
visers and a trusted aide.’ The coordinator 
would be aided by a small, high-level staff, 
“probably not exceeding 25 persons.” They 
should be broad-gauged “generalists” rather 
than technical specialists, “political personnel 
in the high sense of the term . . . willingly 
and patently identified with the President's 
program,” devoting their efforts to securing 
policy cohesion within the Executive establish- 
ment. Professor Somers is not unaware of the 
fact that the staff of an office so closely identi- 
fied with one President is unlikely to survive 
a change of administration. As he puts it, “. . . 


efficiency may have to bow to democratic neces- 
sities.” Presumably, the office is to embody con- 
tinuity of function rather than of personnel. 
If the office is an empty vessel into which 
each President pours his own content, and this 
reviewer is inclined to believe that it must be 
so, it is hard to see the compelling advantages 
of institutionalization in the precise form in 
which Professor Somers has cast his proposal. 
One may agree with Professor Somers on the 
high importance of the continuing function of 
program coordination and still argue that 
each President must be left free to develop his 
own congenial instruments to discharge this 
responsibility. One suspects that in this area 
presidential personality and working habits 
are decisive, above all, and the need of assist- 
ance which undoubtedly exists cannot be fitted 
into any single Procrustean administrative bed. 
The creation of ODM since the appearance 
of Professor Somers’ book furnishes a vivid il- 
lustration of the way in which need, events, and 
presidential personality interact to spawn their 
own administrative creations. Without pre- 
suming to pass final judgments on ODM at this 
stage of its development, the difficulties in 
which it has become embroiled nevertheless 
suggest the great danger of conceiving the 
function of program development and co- 
ordination as a largely technical one of getting 
a job done. While Professor Somers does not 
fall into this trap, one wishes that he had de- 
voted more attention to the political and repre- 
sentative aspects of program coordination, to 
the moving balance of interests and aspirations 
which play on the Presidency, and to the 
techniques of adjustment, reconciliation, and 
creative synthesis (both in and outside the 
Executive establishment) which constitute the 
essence of successful program coordination. 
The focus of Professor Somers’ study is on 
program coordination rather than forward pro- 
graming or planning. As he points out, the 
major concern of OWM-OWMR was with the 
adjudication of disputes rather than with long- 
range policy development. Ostensibly his pro- 
posed office of program coordination would 
operate with the same charter. The difficulty 
of fusing forward planning and current pro- 
gram coordination has generated its own pecul- 
iar administrative dilemma. The planning 
agency set off by itself outside the stream of ad- 
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ministrative decision-making develops beauti- 
ful plans, but encounters frustration in putting 
them into effect. Planning bodies attached 
more intimately to harassed officials with pro- 
gram responsibilities find themselves pulled 
into day-to-day operations, and spend most of 
their time “putting out fires” instead of look- 
ing ahead to prevent them from breaking out. 
Against the background of this experience, it 
may be crying for the moon to plead for a 
closer integration of forward planning and 
program coordination, but the need remains a 
real one, too little recognized and too easily 
sloughed over. Ad hoc improvisation and spot 
adjudication are to be preferred to running 
internecine warfare, but they are no substi- 
tutes for foresight, perspective, and direction. 


III 


I THE primary concern of Brownlow and 
Somers is with the exercise of authority 
through the Presidency, the driving impulse 
behind Professor Charles S. Hyneman’s Bu- 
reaucracy in a Democracy is to find ways and 
means of limiting that exercise of authority. 
The problem which he has set himself is best 
stated in his own words: “What can we do to 
increase our assurance that the officials and 
employees who do the day-to-day work of gov- 
ernment will actually provide the kind of gov- 
ernment the American people want?” Professor 
Hyneman develops his solution in terms of a 
vigorous affirmation of the doctrine of legisla- 
tive supremacy. “Congress,” he holds, “should 
specify in the statute every guide, every condi- 
tion, every statement of principle that it knows 
in advance that it wants to have applied in the 
situations that are expected to arise.” Faith in 
congressional capacity to determine adminis- 
trative arrangements is joined with skepticism 
toward all proposals to broaden the range of 
presidential control over the Executive estab- 
lishment. Hyneman’s book is a sharp challenge 
to the doctrinal orthodoxies which have dom- 
inated public administration circles over the 
last years. His iconoclastic thesis is developed 
with a rigorous logic and courageous consist- 
ency that compels admiration, even when it 
does not induce assent. To paraphrase Mr. 
Justice Holmes, the life of administration is 
not logic, but experience. To this reviewer at 
least, Professor Hyneman appears not to have 


taken full account of the diversity of adminis- 
trative experience which his abstract logic 
seeks to contain. 

The plan of the volume can be briefly sum- 
marized. Part I, “Bureaucracy and Democracy: 
Reality and Ideal,” defines the problem es- 
sentially as one of controlling the bureaucracy 
and rendering it subservient to the political 
branches of the government which are elected 
by the people. Part II is concerned with “Di- 
rection and Control by Congress.” As has al- 
ready been noted, Professor Hyneman takes a 
large view of the responsibilities which can be 
appropriately lodged in the Congress. The ex- 
amination of the role of Congress, actual and 
potential, falls into six categories: (1) statutory 
determination of administrative objectives and 
procedures, (2) organizational provisions, (3) 
appropriation controls, (4) the establishment 
of standards of administrative conduct, (5) the 
review of the acts of the bureaucracy, and (6) 
participation in the selection and removal of 
administrative officials. Part III is entitled “Di- 
rection and Control by the President.” Here 
the contrast in tone with Part II is quite 
marked. Perhaps it is best conveyed by the fol- 
lowing quotation from Professor Hyneman 
himself: ‘‘My convictions concerning what the 
President can and cannot do personally, and 
my uncertainty concerning the consequences of 
having decisions made in his name by the po- 
litical retinue and the specialized bureaucra- 
cies that surround him, make me reluctant to 
recommend the enlargement of the President's 
authority in respect to administrative matters.” 
One detects throughout this part of the book a 
tendency to think of the President in personal 
rather than institutional terms and to assume 
that decisions which do not get his personal 
attention are necessarily beyond his control. 
The author appears to be more sensitive to the 
abuses than to the uses of hierarchy, and there 
is a certain failure to appreciate that properly 
safeguarded presidential delegations of author- 
ity may themselves operate as instruments of 
direction and control. 

Part IV of the volume is devoted to an able 
survey of three of the central staff agencies, the 
Bureau of the Budget, the General Accounting 
Office, and the Civil Service Commission. 
Other staff agencies such as the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, the National Security Council, 
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and the Joint Chiefs of Staff are not included, 
nor is there any treatment of the experience of 
wartime program coordination analyzed by 
Professor Somers. 

In Part V, entitled “Direction and Control 
Within the Administrative Organization,” Pro- 
fessor Hyneman reaches the peak of his per- 
formance, and the results are very fine indeed. 
Drawing on his own rich experience as director 
of the Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service 
of the Federal Communications Commission, 
and later as assistant to the chairman and ex- 
ecutive officer of the commission, he contrib- 
utes an authentic and authoritative account of 
the interior operations and problems of a 
regulatory commission without parallel in the 
existing literature. One of the incidental by- 
products is as lethal a critique of the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management regarding regu- 
latory commissions as has come to this reader’s 
attention. 

Part VI, the final section of the book, is in 
essence a proposal to mitigate presidential-ton- 
gressional rivalry through the establishment 
of a central council headed by the President 
and composed of leading legislators, principal 
administrative officials, and party leaders. 
“The Central Council would be given respon- 
sibility for formulating the program of the 
government-of-the-day and for directing its ex- 
ecution.” Professor Hyneman makes no claim 
of novelty for this proposal, nor does he in 
any sense regard it as a panacea which will 
automatically insure harmony in the relations 
between the executive and the legislative 
branches. Essentially, all that he claims is that 
it would be a modest step toward the elimina- 
tion of conflicts that characterize present rela- 
tionships. The proposal will be discussed fur- 
ther below. 

One of the great merits of Professor Hyne- 
man’s volume is the explicit disclosure of his 
own value preferences at every point. He has 
the courage to swim against the tide. Even 
when one disagrees with him, his presentation 
is stimulating and challenging, and he writes 
a simple, lucid prose that is always direct, 
forceful, and to the point. 

But there are also inadequacies in Professor 
Hyneman’s analysis which merit mention. One 
of them arises out of a failure to distinguish 


between the legal competence of Congress and 
its technical, or functional, competence. There 
can be no dissent from the proposition that 
Congress may, if it sees fit, concern itself ex- 
clusively with the minutiae of administrative 
organization in the Executive establishment. 
But whether this be a wise use of congressional 
talents and capacities is another question. 
There is, to be sure, no magic line which will 
automatically delimit the appropriate spheres 
of activity of Congress and the bureaucracy. 
But there remain issues of direction, of empha- 
sis, of priorities, and of respective functional 
competences. There is value in emphasizing, as 
Professor Hyneman does, the congressional 
right of contingent intervention in matters 
large and small. But the problem is still one of 
discriminating between small matters and large 
matters and of addressing the abilities of Con- 
gress to the important policy choices which call 
for investigation and debate, rather than dis- 
sipating congressional energies in trivial ex- 
cursions into technical matters of detail where 
lay judgment has relatively little to offer. 

Another difficulty in Professor Hyneman’s 
analysis, which is associated with his insistence 
on congressional supremacy, is a tendency to 
romanticize the representative significance of 
the Congress, while de-emphasizing the repre- 
sentative role of the President and the execu- 
tive agencies. It may be that Professor Hyne- 
man is purposely overstating his case to provide 
a corrective against recent overfacile and super- 
ficial efforts to denigrate the Congress. If so, 
it is a healthy corrective, though it runs the 
opposite danger of contributing to a misun- 
derstanding of the presidential stewardship in 
its political aspects. It is no derogation of the 
many public-spirited and able men and women 
who serve in the Congress to emphasize that 
they are largely compelled to operate within 
the inhibitions of their local constituencies, 
and that it is to the President and the bureauc- 
racy who aid him that we must look for the in- 
fusion of views which come from serving a 
national constituency. 

Yet, as Professor Hyneman properly insists, 
the tapestry of public policy and administra- 
tion in the American system must ultimately 
be woven out of the interacting contributions 
of both Congress and the Presidency. His pro- 
posal of a central council, in which both would 
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be represented, constitutes a constructive rec- 
ognition of this mutual dependency. Whether 
it would be much more successful than exist- 
ing informal executive-legislative relationships 
in resolving basic conflicts is at least doubtful. 
When one party has the Presidency and the 
other party one or both houses of Congress, 
the value of a central council such as Professor 
Hyneman envisages, would clearly be limited. 
When one party is in control of both branches 
of the government, the usefulness of the legis- 
lative members of the council would depend 
on their ability to speak for the party majority 
in Congress. Implicit in the proposal is a con- 
ception of party discipline that does not now 


exist and is not readily attainable. The cen- 
tral council provides no solution to the prob- 
lems of a divided party, nor does it ensure that 
the forces to which individual members of the 
party majority in Congress are sensitive are 
necessarily the same forces to which the Presi- 
dent will respond. To put the matter this way 
is merely to stress again that the search for 
symmetry of program must address itself to the 
substance of issues and interests which have to 
be reconciled. The test of the contribution 
which a central council can make will depend, 
not on the formal fact of its existence, but on 
its ability to find formulas of integration for 
which support can be elicited. 


Democratic Administration of Direct Controls 


in a Partial Mobilization 
By Vincent M. Barnett, Jr., Williams College 


INDIVIDUAL FIRM ADJUSTMENTS UNDER OPA, by 
S. Sterling McMillan. The Principia Press, 
Inc., Bloomington, Indiana, 1949. Pp. 256. 
$3.50. 

THE REGULATORY PROCESS IN OPA RATIONING, 
by Victor A. Thompson. King’s Crown Press, 
1950. Pp. 466. $5.75. 


I 


MERICAN administrative talents face two 
crucial tasks now and for an indefinite pe- 
riod of crisis in the future. One has to do with 
the organizing of effective overseas defenses in 
cooperation with our allies, without sacrificing 
that amount of economic recovery and stability 
in Europe and elsewhere which is the essential 
counterpart of that defense. The other has to 
do with the administration of a growing system 
of direct domestic controls for a mobilization 
of economic resources related to less than all- 
out war. These two tasks are, of course, closely 
related, but it is with the second that this pa- 
per is primarily concerned. 

As is so true in many other areas as well, the 
“in-between” nature of the present mobiliza- 
tion effort presents exacerbated administrative 
headaches in what is, at best, a difficult area of 


operations. The imposition of direct controls 
on a preponderantly free-enterprise economy, 
through a democratic and rather turbulent 
legislative process, to be administered in an 
arena of conflicting and powerful pressure 
groups, puts our administrative capacities and 
techniques to a severe test even when there is 
broad fundamental agreement on the necessity 
and extent of such restrictive controls. Such 
fundamental agreement is substantially pres- 
ent when the nation is at war. In this sense, 
the problems would be vastly simplified if we 
were now at war. We are not, and indeed a 
major purpose of our present mobilization is 
the hope that it may prevent war. During 
World War II, we were on the whole successful 
in reconciling sweeping mobilization controls 
with the maintenance of political and civil 
liberties, the rallying of broad popular sup- 
port, and the devising of effective and responsi- 
ble administrative processes. Yet the study of 
that wartime experience throws into sharp re- 
lief some of the problems which will be magni- 
fied many times in the period of partial mobili- 
zation which faces us. Can political democracy 
be reconciled with economic planning and 
its consequent administrative burden in the 
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“semi-peace, semi-war” conditions which are 
likely to prevail for some time into the future? 
To the extent that World War II experience 
is valid in such a situation, it suggests the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


1. Extensive democratic planning for the manda- 
tory mobilization of economic resources is possible 
only if there is wide popular acceptance of the ends 
being sought. 

2. The problems are so inherently complex that 
such planning must be limited to the narrowest 
possible sphere consistent with the achievement of 
those ends. 

3. Planning for limited objectives does not nec- 
essarily mean the extension of compulsory controls 
to the whole economy. 

4. Enforcement through the invocation of com- 
pulsion and penalties is less significant than secur- 
ing general compliance through public informa- 
tion, “selling,” and actual participation of the 
groups affected. 

5. The human factor is so important to success- 
ful administration that a vital prerequisite is the 
securing of able, intelligent, well-trained, public- 
spirited men and women for administrative posts. 


The two volumes here under consideration 
reinforce these general conclusions and throw 
a good deal of light on certain specifics which 
illustrate them. 

It is important to remember that the devices 
and techniques used in this mobilization proc- 
ess are emergency controls for limited—though 
vitally important—ends. The nature and tem- 
perament of American political and economic 
institutions require that these controls be in- 
stituted only as the need is clearly shown, only 
for purposes strictly relevant to that need, only 
for the period during which the need con- 
tinues, and only in a way that will not alter or 
fundamentally re-shape basic political or eco- 
nomic institutions. In this sense a period of 
mobilization is an interlude in the ordinary 
process of industrial and political develop- 
ment. It leaves deep consequences, to be sure. 
But it should not be made the basis for re- 
making the social, economic, or political struc- 
ture under the guise of emergency powers in 
fact conferred for much more limited objec- 
tives. The reason is not only that this is not 
the purpose for which the powers are con- 
ferred, and hence is not truly democratic. The 
reason is also that the introduction of these 


elements, on which there is much less popular 
consensus than on the military objective, di- 
minishes in fact the probability of success in 
the primary objective. A mobilization period 
tends to be a period of “time out” on questions 
normally very important in ordinary peace- 
time (e.g., anti-trust policies), leaving these is- 
sues in a suspended position to be picked up 
from the status quo ante when the emergency 
period is past. In fact, such an implicit under- 
standing must underlie the granting of broad 
emergency powers, and the exercise of such 
powers in a democracy constitutes a trust that 
they will not be used in a way to prejudice the 
full and free and leisurely process of decision 
characteristic of democracy after the emer- 
gency ceases to exist. 

Beyond this, the democratic context within 
which emergency mobilization controls are 
exercised demands special attention to a full 
flow of public information, the devising of a 
whole set of representative institutions work- 
ing directly with the administration, careful 
attention to equity of treatment of various 
groups in the joint effort, insistence upon 
civilian supremacy over the military in broad 
policy decisions, and acceptance of the irrita- 
tions and even handicaps imposed by con- 
tinuous scrutiny and criticism by Congress and 
by special interest groups. 

In other words, the emergency controls im- 
posed for mobilization purposes are aimed at 
organizing and utilizing most effectively all the 
nation’s resources, within the broad framework 
of democratic institutions and a basic attach- 
ment to the system of free enterprise. These 
qualifications impose significant and some- 
times difficult limitations, but having accepted 
them in principle, the problem becomes funda- 
mentally one of techniques. The elaboration of 
these techniques is primarily an administrative 
problem and is, of necessity, one which will be 
tackled in stages. Fortunately, we can foresee, 
on the basis of experience, what many of the 
problems are likely to be; and we can analyze 
and assess the techniques which were used to 
deal with them. The degree to which the tech- 
niques must be refined to deal with the prob- 
lems, and the rate at which the refinement must 
take place, cannot in the nature of things be 
foreseen. But we are already well into the early 
stages of an economic control system which in- 
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vites comparison with and careful attention to 
the administrative experience of the last war. 


II 

1TH the announcement on January 26 of a 
W general price freeze, the government took 
up again one of the most difficult administra- 
tive problems it has ever faced. It is not with- 
out considerable significance that Mr. Valen- 
tine, after consultation with three former ad- 
ministrators of the World War II price agency, 
had recommended deferring the general freeze 
order. It is also not without significance that 
this recommendation was overruled, Mr. Val- 
entine removed, and the freeze order issued. 
The experience of World War II indicated 
clearly that (1) price controls without a series 
of attendant measures cannot prevent infla- 
tion, and (2) a general freeze cannot be ad- 
ministered without an organization, an ade- 
quate staff, and some fairly well-defined stand- 
ards and criteria for dealing with individual 
cases. The issuing of the freeze, in the face of 
this experience, must be read in the light of 
political necessity for direct action on the price 
front, political inability to secure early adop- 
tion of other complementary controls, and a 
willingness to extemporize in the administra- 
tive realm. 

From an economic point of view, inflation 
can be controlled only if the amount of pur- 
chasing power in the hands of consumers is 
brought into some reasonably close relation- 
ship with the supply of commodities available. 
Obviously, price controls alone cannot create 
this relationship. The other weapons in the ar- 
mory are heavy taxation, stabilization of wages, 
control of exempted areas (notably agricultural 
prices), large volume of savings through bond 
sales, rationing of scarce commodities, credit 
controls, direct limitation of installment buy- 
ing. The political inability of the Administra- 
tion to tax at the required level, to secure real 
wage stabilization, or to prevent the rise of 
agricultural prices to the parity levels allowed 
in existing legislation—all things that should 
be done prior to or concurrent with the estab- 
lishment of general price controls—has resulted 
in the issuance of a price freeze imposing the 
heaviest kind of administrative problems. 

Yet the demand for some kind of over-all 
price control is in fact almost insuperable in 


such a period. And the administrative prob- 
lems, while heavier in weight and volume, are 
no more difficult in kind than those faced un- 
der a system of selective controls. A period of 
selective controls usually precedes the resort 
to an over-all freeze, as happened in World 
War II and has now happened again. It seems 
plausible at first glance to say that controls 
should be placed only on a limited list of “es- 
sential” items—either materials necessary to 
the mobilization effort, or items of central im- 
portance in the consumer's cost of living. On a 
number of grounds, however, selective controls 
of this sort cannot last very long or prove very 
successful. The rise in prices of items in un- 
controlled areas offsets the gains in controlled 
areas. Unless there is a complete allocation of 
the factors of production (which in fact is 
virtually out of the question), these uncon- 
trolled areas will, through higher prices and 
profits, attract the scarce factors of production. 
Moreover, the discrimination is difficult to 
justify to those controlled, and therefore diffi- 
cult to administer and enforce. On what basis 
is it decided that one item is to be controlled 
and another left uncontrolled? Why, in late 
1950, were automobile prices controlled but 
not the prices of washing machines and re- 
frigerators? Why were hide prices controlled 
but not textile prices? Even though reasons 
exist, they are not the kind of reasons which 
can convince those subjected to the controls 
that the policy is equitable or just. 

And as the pressures of this sort rise, com- 
prehensive ‘control of some kind becomes im- 
perative—even to the extent of controlling the 
prices of luxuries. High prices and profits in 
the production of jewelry will draw off limited 
resources to that production and distribution, 
and, in a really tight economy, will constitute 
an added drain on manpower, containers, 
transportation, etc. Again, the question of dis- 
crimination becomes very difficult. How can 
one justify the imposition of controls on the 
producers of necessities, when they can see 
the fat profits being made by the producers of 
“frivolous” items? 

It is in these terms that the comprehensive 
“freeze” has most of its advantages. It is de- 
fensible on the basis of general equity, al- 
though individual cases of hardship and in- 
justice are inevitable. It is a general policy 
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which is easy to establish, it is fast, and it re- 
quires no extended research into such matters 
as trade practices, differential mark-ups, and 
historical cost-price relationships. It automat- 
ically preserves differential prices, at least as 
they existed at a given point in time, both 
within an industry and as between different 
products. 

The most important disadvantages of the 
freeze are two kinds of individual hardship 
cases that require delicate administrative ad- 
justment. These are (1) the case of what may 
be called “fortuitous inequities” arid (2) the 
case of the “new situation” not present in the 
base period selected (new producers, new sell- 
ers, new products). The extent of such prob- 
lem cases was not really foreseen in the World 
War II price freeze policy, and seems not to 
have been clearly foreseen this time as well. 
A study of McMillan’s book throws a good 
deal of light on the complexities of adjust- 
ing for these difficulties. The case of the “‘for- 
tuitous inequity” results, of course, from the 
selection of a general base period which, for 
certain sellers, freezes in seasonally low prices, 
or prices which reflected a special sale, or prices 
which simply had lagged behind the increased 
cost of the merchandise coming in during the 
period and which were subsequently raised to 
reflect it, and the like. These are the sellers 
“caught with their prices down.” Such cases 
present clear inequities in general terms, and 
even sharper inequities when competitors in 
the same neighborhood are affected differently 
because of the particular base period chosen. 

There are other disadvantages to the general 
freeze which make it inevitable that it will be 
replaced, on a piecemeal basis, by resort to 
other techniques. It is difficult to enforce, since 
no one knows exactly what the ceilings are in 
dollars- and cents-terms—since, in fact, there is 
a vast multiplicity of legal ceilings. It is, in 
the same sense, difficult for the public to un- 
derstand; hence, it is difficult to mobilize pub- 
lic support in the compliance and enforcement 
process. Deterioration of quality, disappear- 
ance of low-margin products, and similar prob- 
lems which characterize also the more precise 
efforts at price control, are even more difficult 
to deal with in a general freeze. 

It is probably fairly well recognized that a 
general freeze, without further refinements 


other than individual hardship adjustments, 
cannot prove successful over a long period of 
time. It can be useful as a temporary expedient 
only if the other fiscal, wage, allocation, and 
rationing controls are instituted and pursued, 
and if used as a basis from which to move into 
more precise price controls. In fact, most of 
these more precise controls also operate as 
variants of the freeze technique. Formula pric- 
ing, either through percentage mark-up or 
through dollars-and-cents margins, proceeds 
from some concept of a “normal” relationship 
derived of necessity from a base period ap- 
proach. Precise dollars-and-cents ceilings, in 
which, in effect, the government takes the addi- 
tional step of applying the formula chosen and 
computing the actual price for the seller, like- 
wise must resort to some such concept of “nor- 
mal” base period conditions. In any case, the 
administrative problem is to make the general 
freeze work as well as possible in the interim, 
and to move as rapidly as possible into a 
multiplicity of more precise controls. 

The thought expressed early this year that 
the general freeze might later be replaced by a 
comprehensive over-all formula price control 
regulation seems highly unrealistic. Such a 
general “formula” control would run into all 
the problems of individual hardship and ad- 
justment that plague the more orthodox freeze, 
and would prove wholly unworkable over any 
extended period of time. It seems inescapable 
that what must eventually emerge is a whole 
array of different types of more precise con- 
trols—involving percentage mark-ups, dollars- 
and-cents mark-ups, actual dollars-and-cents 
prices (perhaps with price-labelling), differen- 
tial pricing by class of seller, etc., etc.—tailored 
to meet the particular problems in the busi- 
ness under consideration. 

Even so, there will still be the question of 
adjustments for individual firms under any- 
thing but a seller-by-seller individualized type 
of price control (which is, of course, adminis- 
tratively out of the question). And, though pub- 
lic pronouncements in the early part of this 
year appeared to sidestep the issue, there will 
be necessity for commodity rationing in order 
to prevent the purchaser pressure for limited 
supplies of the price-controlled items from 
spilling over into large-scale disruptive black 
market operations. 
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A™= good preview of the kinds of adminis- 
trative problems and processes which will 
be involved in both of these activities can be 
obtained by a study of the two volumes under 
review. The McMillan volume is a careful 
and complete study of one phase of price con- 
trol administration. The author concludes that 
the “price control lessons learned from the 
. individual adjustment program” are “of 
limited significance,” except in connection 
with another mobilization effort which at the 
time he was writing was not clearly to be fore- 
seen. (p. 227) He does not draw any very 
general lessons for the nature of the adminis- 
trative process itself, although there are some 
implicit in his discussion of such things as de- 
vising standards of essentiality and hardship for 
granting adjustments, and the problem of uni- 
formity of application in the decentralization 
of adjustment operations to field offices. His 
volume will be useful in the months to come 
primarily because it can now be seen that we 
will be going through very much the same 
process in the adaptation of a blanket freeze 
to the diverse realities of American business 
activities. His general comments at various 
stages of the analysis give us a good clue as to 

what can be expected. 


1. The moment a freeze is adopted, the prime 
necessity becomes one of injecting some flexibility 
into this basically rigid concept through amend- 
ments, adjustment formulas in the regulation itself, 
or provision for individual applications for ad- 
justment under standards dealing with continuity 
of “essential” supply, “abnormality” of the frozen 
price structure of the individual firm, or business 
“hardship.” (pp. 8 ff.) 

2. Such adjustments must be made both in terms 
of the general principle of equity and in terms of its 
direct relationship to the enforcement problem. 
(PP- 47; 77) 

3. Major disadvantages, which will become an in- 
creasingly important consideration as the program 
moves further away from the base period, include 
the paperwork burden on business, the snowballing 
administrative load on price control officials, the 
virtual impossibility of maintaining uniform stand- 
ards and criteria. (pp. 61 ff.) 

4. The necessary granting of price adjustments 
through individual applications or otherwise will 
result in a gradually rising price level, so that the 
administration of a freeze is not to be compared to 


a dam across the rushing waters of inflation, but 
rather to the undertaking of a holding action in 
the nature of a slow strategic retreat before forces 
which cannot be wholly stopped. (p. 209) 

5. Finally, the experience surveyed in this vol- 
ume again reinforces the basic truth that the degree 
of success of such a complex undertaking depends 
in large measure on the specific people who have 
the task of administering it—that “such a program 
demands a high level of executive competence, close 
direction, and intelligent operation.” (p. 229) 


Thompson's book is much different in ap- 
proach. It is not a study of rationing as such, 
but a considerably more general effort to get at 
the basic nature of administrative decisions 
and operations, with specific illustrations 
drawn from the wartime rationing experience. 
It is much the more valuable of the two books 
from the point of view of an understanding of 
the administrative process, whether in ration- 
ing, price control, or any other field. As a his- 
tory of the rationing experience in World War 
II or as a handbook of administration for the 
coming rationing program in the present mo- 
bilization, it is of limited usefulness; but as a 
thoughtful and refreshing analysis of the prob- 
lems of administrative policy-making and pol- 
icy-execution (the author chooses to call these 
“planning” and “communication,” respec- 
tively), it sheds a good deal of light and wis- 
dom on the formulation of rules, their adapta- 
tion in practice, their interpretation at the 
point of impact on the citizen, the varieties of 
sanctions and near-sanctions, the special-pres- 
sure milieu of administration, and the like. Of 
particular interest is the sound and informa- 
tive treatment of many administrative tech- 
niques not often discussed in orthodox works 
on administration, such as “regulation by im- 
pedimenta,” rule-making for purely psycho: 
logical effect, overworking of the “deadline” as 
an administrative device, the value of the “ad- 
ministrative techniques” as against the “legal 
technique.” This type of discussion is so good 
that the reviewer is sorry to see it embalmed in 
a book which, for reason of its title if nothing 
else, will not be read so widely as it should be 
by those interested in the general problems of 
administration. Its title leads one to expect 
another historical monograph on one of those 
dead wartime agencies; it is, in fact, a stimu- 
lating look at the administrative process, ren- 
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dered less accessible to the general reader 
through a forbidding title and the use of illus- 
trative material drawn from one part of one 
agency only. 

Although it was not the author’s primary 
purpose to do so, the volume does deal with a 
number of points which should be kept in 
mind as the country moves now toward an- 
other rationing experience. Two of the most 
important relating to rationing in particular 
are the problems of gasoline rationing eligibil- 
ity criteria (which also applied to automobile 
and tire rationing) and the use of industry 
consultation techniques, both formal and in- 
formal. Among the more general conclusions 
which emerge is a warning to avoid both or- 
ganizational overemphasis of the legal staff and 
the “legal” approach to these problems at 
the expense of the “administrative” technique. 
Excessive legalism in administration was one 
of the curses of OPA’s early years.1 The au- 
thor’s discussion, especially of legal attitudes in 
his chapter on the “Psychology of Planning,” 
should be required reading for any adminis- 
trator tempted to institutionalize the legal ap- 
proach the way OPA did. The importance of 
an appearance of reasonableness and flexibility 
was very great in wartime; it will be even 
greater in the period which we have just en- 
tered. Price and rationing controls cannot be 
“enforced” in the usual sense of that term. 
They must be accepted by the vast majority 
of the people, this time without the compelling 
incentive of all-out war conditions. Legal tech- 
nique conceives'the regulatory process funda- 
mentally in terms of precise statements as to 
the way people are to behave, the inducement 
to obey the rule being penalties applied after 
violations. Administrative technique, by con- 

‘Vincent M. Barnett, Jr., “Modern Constitutional De- 


velopment: A Challenge to Administration,” 4 Public 
Administration Review, 159-64 (Spring, 1944). 


trast, is aimed at so directing human behavior 
that certain national objectives will be achieved. 
“It is often small compensation for them [ad- 
ministrative officials] to see persons who violate 
their rules punished. They must seek to pre- 
vent the violation in the first place.” In this 
process, the fear of penalties imposed by statute 
is only one of many important human motiva- 
tions which need to be brought to bear to 
secure the objectives of the program. Adminis- 
trators will have “to utilize basic human drives 
and motivations so that individuals will choose 
to obey the rules because of their own self-in- 
terests.” (p. 18) This concept is even more ap- 
plicable in the present situation. “Compliance” 
—including, but not limited to, “enforcement” 
in its strict sense—is going to be the vast prob- 
lem in a peacetime mobilization featuring di- 
rect controls. 

And in the long run efficient administration 
for the carrying out of the national objectives 
of the mobilization program will be depend- 
ent upon the same factors which will best in- 
sure the closest approach to equity and the 
maximum protection of individual rights so 
important in making efficient administration 
at the same time democratic. That factor is 
only in the ultimate and most formal sense the 
application of the “rule of law” by lawyers in 
courts of law. In a more sweeping and more 
meaningful sense it lies in the nature of the 
process of administering these controls in thou- 
sands of daily actions. As Thompson points 
out: 


If rationing boards had been able to clear their 
dockets no faster than the courts of law, this nation 
would have starved to death in the first two weeks 
of food rationing. Protection of the individual will 
come with the proper training and selection of ad- 
ministrative officials. Protection of the individual 
can only be realized in any meaningful way by skill- 
ful administration. Skillful administration is pro- 
tection of the individual.” (p. 235) 














Report of Conference Sessions 


Annual Meeting of the American Society for 
Public Administration, 1951 


5 following summaries of sessions of the 
annual conference of the Society have been 
prepared by the session secretaries. 


Cities and States and the Emergency 


Chairman—Donald C. Stone, Director of Ad- 
ministration, Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, and President, American So- 
ciety for Public Administration 


Opening Speaker—Lyman S. Moore, City Man- 
ager, Portland, Maine 


Discussion—James C. Charlesworth, Institute 
of Local and State Government, University 
of Pennsylvania; Fred A. Schuckman, Amer- 
ican Municipal Association; York Willbern, 
Bureau of Public Administration, Univer- 
sity of Alabama 


Secretary—Winfield Best, Housing and Home 
Finance Agency 


“How well are state and local governments 
prepared to meet the demands of the defense 
emergency and of war?” was the lead question 
of the opening speaker, Lyman S. Moore. His 
paper is printed in full in this issue of the Re- 
view. 

Mr. Charlesworth based his discussion on 
four major assumptions: (1) that active total 
war will not break out for at least twelve to 
fifteen years, if then; (2) that we shall continue 
to prepare for active, total war; (3) that we 
shall give a grudging acquiescence to this pro- 
gram of preparation; and (4) that the federal 
government will not succeed in formulating 
firm and explicit plans for internal defense, 
and will not, therefore, be able to transmit 
specific directives to local government units. 

Within the framework of these assumptions, 
Mr. Charlesworth predicted that the public, 
in case of attack from air, would be more con- 
cerned with human suffering than with re- 
storing production; therefore, city officials 


should concentrate on human rather than in- 
dustrial aspects of civil defense. He predicted 
that municipal finances will get worse as the 
emergency progresses, because of “creeping 
inflation” and because “the federal govern- 
ment must necessarily preempt additional tax 
sources”; therefore, city officials should plan 
for the systematic retrenchment of some mu- 
nicipal services. He predicted that cities and 
states will face tougher personnel problems 
than during World War II, and so should or- 
ganize and train personnel to produce more 
work. “This will be a blessing in disguise.” 

Mr. Charlesworth hoped that the emergency 
might stimulate the consolidation of local 
government corporations into units better 
suited to efficient performance of separate mu- 
nicipal functions. The nature of the local 
services should shape the size and character of 
the governmental corporations performing 
them. “Perhaps it is time to consider whether 
local activities under the state may not be or- 
ganized functionally instead of territorially 
and legally.”” The governing concept in local 
consolidation should be the optimum size unit. 
“The minimum population of a well designed 
public health district, for example, is 50,000 
persons, but a recreation district need not be 
more than half as large.” 

Finally, Mr. Charlesworth pointed out that 
“a state as such is a kind of abstraction,” while 
cities are natural military targets. “It appears 
to be inevitable that if danger became im- 
minent, the Army and Air Force commands 
would deal with local authorities directly. . . . 
If we are to by-pass the state when the blow 
falls, we should start practicing right now the 
best method for by-passing the state. In this 
connection, I believe that we all would ap- 
preciate greater candor in our civil defense 
negotiations.” 

Mr. Shuckman pointed out that “city pres- 
sure last year played a major role in bringing 
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action by Congress on civil defense legislation. 
Yet the current civil defense organization 
channels federal dealings with cities through 
the states.” In the present vague civil defense 
situation, state governments have done little 
to help cities cope with their tax problems or 
with civil defense preparations. He agreed 
with Mr. Charlesworth that consolidation of 
local governments is desirable to achieve effi- 
ciency for civil defense as well as for long- 
range municipal purposes; but he pointed out 
that although cities can do much through ad- 
ministrative improvement, such major changes 
as Mr. Charlesworth suggested would require 
state legislative action. 

Mr. Shuckman spoke also of the “still un- 
solved problem of over-all requirements for 
civil defense.” Until the requirements are de- 
termined at the federal level, and a definite 
claimant agency structure developed to per- 
mit an effective balancing of requirements and 
available resources, municipalities will be 
handicapped in whatever action they take to 
prepare for the emergency and the prospect of 
war. 

Mr. Willbern observed that the emergency 
problems of Washington, D. C., and Talle- 
dega, Alabama, are not the same. “Big cities 
have pushed the federal government into ac- 
tion because of a real danger. In rural com- 
munities, the problems of the emergency and 
mobilization are also real, but quite different.” 
He agreed with Mr. Moore’s point that civil 
defense should not be organized as a separate 
municipal department or bureau, especially 
in smaller cities. The fact that civil defense in- 
volves many services highlights the need for 
coordination of local government functions in 
the emergency. Perhaps the current situation 
will shock people into recognizing the urgency 
of better coordination of state and local serv- 
ices and of bringing governmental districts 
into closer harmony with functional areas of 
need. 

In an emergency of undetermined and ap- 
parently long duration, we should seek per- 
manent solutions to local problems—not make- 
shifts. In the current “‘half-war,” difficult fiscal 
problems are created for states and cities. Most 
of the states wound up World War II with 
record financial reserves. Now, in contrast, 
fiscal resources of states and cities are strained 


by simultaneous spending for peacetime pro- 
grams and emergency preparations. “If the 
emergency is really a national emergency, it 
seems inevitable that some of the increased 
cost . . . must be borne by the federal govern- 
ment.” 

Preparation for the emergency is also a prob- 
lem of continuing our way of life, Mr. Will- 
bern observed. “We must be able to tap the 
citizen resources we have in our cities and 
towns to cope with emergency problems.” 
Preserving these resources depends on main- 
taining the vitality of our communities as a 
dimension in our way of life. 


The United States and International Secu- 
rity Organization 
Chairman—Lincoln Gordon, Economic Ad- 


viser to the Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent. 


Opening Speaker—William F. Finan, Assist- 
ant Director for Administrative Manage- 
ment, U.S. Bureau of the Budget 


Discussion—Paul T. David, Brookings Institu- 
tion; William O. Hall, Department of State; 
Walter R. Sharp, College of the City of 
New York 

Secretary—Ben L. Ellington, U. S. Bureau of 
the Budget 


The speakers addressed themselves to the 
question: “What are the strengths and weak- 
nesses of our present organization for participa- 
tion in international security arrangements?” 

The Chinese invasion of Korea and exten- 
sive rearming of Western Europe called for 
changes in the organization of the executive 
branch for domestic mobilization and for par- 
ticipation in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. Our back-stopping for NATO can- 
not be centralized in one agency, since the 
Departments of State and Defense, the ECA, 
and other agencies are involved. The problem 
has been to clarify the roles of these agencies 
and to develop working relationships among 
them in order to formulate policy and operat- 
ing programs. 

Coordination can be secured at three levels. 
At the departmental level State is taking the 
lead. Its new Office of International Security 
Affairs is responsible for formulating U. S. 
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policy for NATO participation. At the presi- 
dential staff level there are such institutional- 
ized staff aids as the National Security Council 
and the Bureau of the Budget. The former is 
a Cabinet-level committee with a small staff; 
the bulk of its staff work is done in the mem- 
ber agencies. The Bureau of the Budget assists 
in the coordination process by working, on be- 
half of the President, on organization prob- 
lems, the annual budget—the President’s chief 
programming device, and legislative clearance. 
Coordination may also be accomplished by 
the President himself, working directly with 
members of the Cabinet or through his spe- 
cial assistant. Our present policy is to secure 
the maximum amount of coordination at the 
departmental level and by the Secretary of 
State. The Secretary is on the Council of Min- 
isters, and he has the President’s authority un- 
der the Mutual Defense Assistance Program. 
The director of the Office of International Se- 
curity Affairs and the U. S. representative on 
the Council of Deputies are both on the staff 
of the Secretary. 

We have these strengths—clarification of the 
roles and responsibility of the various agencies 
concerned and the leatlership of State. Our 
weaknesses stem mainly from the fact that we 
are learning to organize for participation in 
NATO by trial and error. Our main difficulties 
are: (1) lack of experience to draw on because 
nearly all our international organizations dur- 
ing World War II were set up outside of State 
—FEA, OSS, OWI, Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, and others; (2) difficulties growing 
out of the National Security Act and creation 
of the Department of Defense (since unifica- 
tion there has been a slow growth of coordi- 
native machinery to take the place of that 
which existed between State and War and 
Navy); and (3) the concept that Defense is re- 
sponsible for military affairs, ECA for eco- 
nomic affairs, and State for “political affairs,” 
and that an additional level of coordination is 
needed when all three areas are involved. 

New problems are constantly arising. We 
are making commitments to Europe to furnish 
them certain industrial end items. ODM, DPA, 
and others have the responsibility for allocat- 
ing all U. S. production. Thus we may get into 
trouble by making commitments without co- 
ordinating with ODM. The Foreign Require- 


ments and Allocations Committee was estab- 
lished in ODM to avoid such trouble. We also 
have the “brass door knob problem” of Eu- 
ropean countries not mobilizing as fast as we 
are or making corresponding cutbacks in pro- 
duction of nonessential items. We are trying 
to work through NATO to secure a compara- 
ble level of cutbacks in production. Combined 
boards are being set up to allocate raw ma- 
terials. DPA is responsible for U. S. participa- 
tion. NATO has some similar arrangements, 
and the two setups need to be meshed together. 

Mr. Gordon pointed out that there are also 
difficult problems of coordination at the re- 
gional level. Field staffs are a source of strength 
as they enable us to gather all relevant infor- 
mation, but they can also be a weakness when 
a “position” has to be cleared with too many 
people. 

Mr. David discussed the NATO itself. The 
1949 treaty creating NATO is short and sim- 
ple, yet the resulting organization is complex. 
Those establishing the NATO failed to look 
at three precedents: the UN Security Council, 
the OEEC, and the Combined Boards of 
World War II. The units established in 
NATO were the Council of Foreign Ministers, 
the Defense Committee (defense ministers), 
and the Defense Financial and Economic Com- 
mittee (finance ministers). This grouping pre- 
sented problems (especially in the cases of some 
of the European coalition governments), as the 
members were practically equals. Working sub- 
committees had to be set up. A secretariat for 
each group was established with staff contrib- 
uted by member governments. This was done 
to avoid paying the high UN salary scale and 
having to set up an international budget. 
However, the combined secretariat does not 
work as well for civil staffs as it does for mili- 
tary. Problems involve hierarchy, discipline, 
pay, and the careers of individuals. The first 
year was spent mostly discussing organiza- 
tional problems—except in the case of the 
military staff which went to work. In August, 
1950, the Council of Deputies was set up ac- 
tually to do the work of the finance and for- 
eign ministers; however, the deputies are still 
having to set up new bodies. 

Mr. Hall pointed out that the UN Security 
Council was able to take effective action in 
the Korean situation because Russia was ab- 
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sent. When Mr. Malik returned things slowed 
down, and in September Secretary Acheson 
presented his “Uniting for Peace Resolution.” 
The General Assembly approved the resolu- 
tion in November providing for Assembly ma- 
chinery to come into action if the Security 
Council fails to maintain the peace. A 14-mem- 
ber Peace Observation Commission is on duty 
at all times, to report to the Assembly, and the 
Collective Measures Committee is to recom- 
mend measures to maintain the peace. The 
resolution also asks each member to survey its 
resources, to report what aid it could contrib- 
ute in an emergency, and to set up a special 
military unit in stand-by condition. Proce- 
dural changes were also adopted to enable the 
Assembly to act more quickly. U. S. govern- 
ment organization in the field consists of our 
representatives at UN headquarters; in Wash- 
ington the United Nations Affairs Bureau of 
the State Department serves as backstop for 
the commission and the committee. 

Mr. Sharp reported on a study of the way in 
which fourteen governments mesh their for- 
eign affairs units with other agencies (for 
health, economics, education, etc.) to handle 
their United Nations representation. His im- 
pressions are: (1) Traditionalism dies hard. 
No government has yet really come to grips 
with the problem. Governments are impro- 
vising with many committees and layers of 
responsibility. (2) Government mechanisms 
vary according to the country’s size and in- 
terest; thus the United States cannot learn 
much in this field from other countries. (3) 
The most difficult job in every country is to 
establish top-level policy coordinating ma- 
chinery. In this respect we can learn most 
from the British system of interlocking Cabi- 
net secretariats. 


The State Governor as Administrator 


Chairman—T. G. Driscoll, Assistant Director, 
The Council of State Governments 


Opening Speaker—Robert F. Steadman, Com- 
missioner of Administration, State of Michi- 
gan 

Discussion—Weldon Cooper, Executive Assist- 
ant to the Governor of Virginia; John 
Daniels, Jr., New York State Division of the 


Budget; Coleman B. Ransone, Jr., Univer- 
sity of Alabama; Homer E. Scace, Institute 
of Public Administration 


Secretary—Jo Desha Lucas, Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of Virginia 


Mr. Driscoll traced briefly the transition of 
American Governors from ceremonial chiefs 
to officers with primary responsibility for the 
efficient administration of state government. 
The problem is to provide Governors with 
the tools necessary for this job. 

Mr. Steadman used his home state of Michi- 
gan as an example of what not to do. “A sec- 
ond sort of separation doctrine pervades the 
State—separation of responsibility and author- 
ity.” A maze of elected officials, restrictions on 
appointments, and an assortment of independ- 
ent boards place the Governor in an unenvia- 
ble position in administration. About the 
only effective tool he has is his constitutional 
prerogative to require information, coupled 
with recourse to publicity. 

Mr. Daniels pointed out that twenty-five 
years ago the situation in New York State 
closely paralleled that in present-day Michi- 
gan. Two events entirely changed the picture 
in New York State—the reorganization of 1926, 
which consolidated some 180 agencies into 18 
departments, and the executive budget pro- 
visions written into the Constitution in 1927. 
Today, the Governor not only controls ex- 
penditures but also sets the tone of adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Scace discussed the executive budget as 
a control device, pointing out that while most 
states claim that they use it, dedicated funds, 
senate confirmation of budget officers, over- 
lapping terms, and biennial gubernatorial 
elections materially reduce its effectiveness. 

Mr. Cooper added that while the executive 
budget is a useful administrative tool, it must 
be supplemented with a research staff, a gen- 
eral services unit, a comptroller, a legal ad- 
viser, a personnel unit, and a personal unit 
sometimes uncharitably called a patronage 
secretary. “Many Governors are not aware of 
the tools they have.” “It’s a shame that pros- 
pective Governors can’t be sent to school to 
learn to recognize and use them.” 

Mr. Ransone emphasized the Governor's 
role as legislative leader. The Governor spends 
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most of his time “seeing people,” usually 
about situations requiring legislative correc- 
tives. Where are the tools needed for this im- 
portant part of the Governor's job? 

The discussion period brought forth a va- 
riety of comments, from a suggestion that the 
answer might lie in a “state manager” to a 
candid observation that some states in some 
situations could be thankful for having created 
shackles for the Governor. 


Accounting as an Aid to Managerial Con- 
trol 


Chairman—Vernon D. Northrop, Administra- 
tive Assistant Secretary, Department of the 
Interior 


Speakers—George Y. Harvey, Clerk of the 
House Committee on Appropriations; Wal- 
ter F. Frese, General Accounting Office; 
Ralph S. Roberts, Director of Finance, De- 
partment of Agriculture; John D. Corcoran, 
Public Administration Service 


Secretary—Edward J. Heid, U. S. Treasury De- 
partment 


It was the consensus of the group that ade- 
quate accounting is essential as a means of pro- 
moting greater efficiency and economy in man- 
agement. This need is recognized in the joint 
program for improving accounting in the fed- 
eral government, currently being conducted by 
the General Accounting Office, the Treasury 
Department, and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Improved accounting practices cannot be 
devised, installed, and put into operation over- 
night. Improvement must be a gradual process. 
Neither can a common system of accounting 
be applied uniformly throughout the govern- 
ment. The agencies must be responsible for 
developing and adapting a system to meet 
their own specific operations and needs. 

The joint program also recognizes the close 
association of budgeting and accounting. In 
the development of accounting systems, effort 
has been made to integrate budget and ac- 
counting classifications so that accounting re- 
sults will be of maximum value in the prepa- 
ration and execution of the budget. 

Sound accounting data and related work 
load data must be established on a common 
ground with cooperation between the account- 


ing office and the budget office, with some one 
individual responsible for the coordination of 
a financial reporting system that will provide 
information needed by management and af- 
ford the basis for a performance budget in 
terms of actual costs. 

Performance budgeting was in use in vari- 
ous federal, state, and local governmental 
agencies for many years prior to the use of 
this term to describe the practice. It is proba- 
bly more prevalent where organizations are 
established along functional lines. 

Techniques of performance budgeting must 
provide for program planning and budget 
formulation and presentation on a functional 
or activity basis expressed in terms of program 
objectives—the work or service to be accom- 
plished—rather than in terms of the things to 
be acquired to get the job done. 

A budget structure that can be integrated 
with program development and operation pro- 
vides management with the basic framework 
upon which to build other management tech- 
niques and controls that are essential to good 
administration. Operating and financial re- 
porting devices and methods are often devel- 
oped independently of one another, and their 
results are not susceptible of correlation. This 
is, perhaps, one of the most underdeveloped 
areas of federal administration. Performance 
budgeting offers a basic pattern around which 
effective operating or activity and financial re- 
porting systems can and should be built. And, 
if such reports are to be meaningful, they must 
be supported by more reliable guides and 
standards of performance, better data for work 
load analyses, and more satisfactory yardsticks 
for measurement and appraisal of program re- 
sults. 

Success of the joint accounting program 
depends a great deal on how seriously the 
individual departments and agencies of the 
government take their responsibilities for de- 
veloping and maintaining efficient accounting 
organizations and systems—both for their own 
purposes and to supply essential information 
for the budgetary and fiscal administration of 
the government generally. The success or fail- 
ure of the performance budget depends, to a 
large degree, on the success of the joint ac- 
counting program. 
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National Mobilization—1951 Model 


Chairman—Charles B. Stauffacher, Executive 
Assistant Director, Bureau of the Budget 


Opening Speaker—Manly Fleischmann, Ad- 
ministrator, National Production Authority 
Discussion—Harold Stein, Committee on Pub- 
lic Administration Cases; Ralph S. Trigg, 
Production and Marketing Administration 


Secretary—James W. Clark, Bureau of the 
Budget 


Mr. Stauffacher stated four points which 
serve as a general context for thinking about 
current problems of mobilization. First, we 
stand but eight and one-half months after 
Korea and two months after the President's 
Emergency Proclamation. In terms of World 
War II experience, this would place us roughly 
in the summer of 1941. Second, the present 
mobilization program lacks full legislative def- 
inition. Its scope and character will be known 
only after Congress acts on the military ap- 
propriation and foreign assistance bills this 
spring. Third, most of the basic legislation, 
like the Defense Production Act of 1950, is of 
a temporary nature, calling for periodic reen- 
actment. Fourth, the present state of approxi- 
mately 50 per cent mobilization may last for 
an indefinite period of time. 

Mr. Fleischmann emphasized the strikingly 
different economic circumstances in which our 
two recent mobilization programs began. In 
1940, the economy was characterized by unem- 
ployment, idle plant capacity, and large in- 
ventories of raw materials. In 1950, the largest 
production of civilian goods in history had 
absorbed our labor force and had eaten into 
our inventories of important metals. As a re- 
sult, materials shortages and economic dis- 
locations struck earlier than in World War II. 
We have already had to invoke the devices and 
techniques developed during the full mobili- 
zation stage of World War II. 

When compared with World War II, the 
current effort to expand plant facilities and al- 
locate materials can show three major program 
achievements. First, by limiting priorities to 
military contracts, the “priority inflation” of 
1942 was avoided. Second, the controlled ma- 
terials plan, a system of allocating steel, cop- 
per, and aluminum among claimant agencies 


on the basis of a careful quantitative analysis 
of the economy’s total potential, will be in- 
stalled on July 1, 1951, at least a year ahead of 
the World War II schedule. Third, through 
the use of limitation orders civilian production 
has been cut back on a more orderly and equi- 
table basis. 

The currently established organizational 
machinery is also better geared to withstand 
the stresses of mobilization than that of a 
comparable period in the previous effort. First, 
with the exception of ESA, all operating func- 
tions have been placed within existing agencies. 
According to Mr. Fleischmann, this practice 
has reduced “housekeeping bottlenecks” and 
enabled administrators to give more attention 
to program. Mr. Trigg also stated that plac- 
ing the vital defense food program in PMA, 
which had extensive experience in handling 
food commodities, greatly increased the effec- 
tiveness of the new program while requiring 
little new staff. Second, NPA has established 
early in its existence an effective system of in- 
ternal administrative controls. Directives from 
NPA divisions are now cleared through a cen- 
tral point, thus sparing businessmen the bar- 
rage of conflicting orders so characteristic of 
the 1942 period. Third, the early establish- 
ment of the Office of Defense Mobilization 
constitutes a direct attack on the problem of 
over-all coordination. In 1943, with the crea- 
tion of OWM, the government more or less 
“backed into” this task. Fourth, the Defense 
Production Administration offers an effective 
mechanism for pulling together total program 
requirements, a device which did not appear 
until twelve months after Pearl Harbor. Fifth, 
our current mobilization has so far avoided 
the omnipotent commodity czars, who in 1942 
competed so voraciously for scarce materials. 
Sixth, the task of gearing the productive ma- 
chinery of the United States with that of our 
allies is much farther advanced this time, 
thanks to experience in World War II and 
the administration of foreign aid. 

Mr. Stein, somewhat in the role of devil's 
advocate, expressed amazement at the “mag- 
nificent efflorescence of superstructure” in the 
present organization. Mr. Stauffacher, how- 
ever, pointed out that this superstructure rose 
directly out of the decision to place operating 
functions within existing agencies. With so 
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many agencies involved, over-all programming 
had to be done centrally and at a higher level. 
The alternative of placing program coordina- 
tion in an existing department and thereby 
raising it above the others would violate a 
long-standing practice of American adminis- 
tration. Mr. Fleischmann, who characterized 
himself as “the most coordinated man in his- 
tory,” pointed out that, in actuality, the co- 
operation in program development between 
the NPA divisions and OPS is as close as that 
between the industrial divisions and the pro- 
gram bureau in WPB. 

The panel agreed that qualities most needed 
in the director of defense mobilization are 
political skill to keep groups and key individ- 
uals moving in the same direction and wisdom 
to comprehend complicated economic inter- 
relationships. Organizationally, Mr. Wilson 
faces the difficult task of controlling the welter 
of committees at the ODM level and of tight- 
ening his relationships with DPA and ESA. 

The panel members agreed that in organiza- 
tional development and program accomplish- 
ment, the mobilization effort is well ahead of 
performance in World War II. Our successes 
have been most marked in the technical task of 
expanding production, where we have been 
able to draw on the administrative talent and 
the planning devices developed in World War 
II. However, in developing the political con- 
sensus among competing economic groups nec- 
essary to achieve price stabilization, we appear 
to have profited little from the past and to be 
hampered by basic weaknesses in American 
political institutions. 


New Administrative Patterns in Civil De- 
fense 


Chairman—Hubert R. Gallagher, Director, 
Field Administration, Federal Civil Defense 
Administration 


Speakers—George H. Deming, Bureau of Gov- 
ernment Research, University of New 
Hampshire; Elwyn A. Mauck, Maryland 
State Fiscal Research Bureau; Murray Na- 
than, New York State Department of 
Health; Billings Wilson, Port of New York 
Authority 


Secretary—Ross Thomson, Bureau of Public 
Administration, University of Virginia 


Mr. Gallagher emphasized that the need for 
civil defense and planning is essential, and 
stressed the fact that it is a “national, state, 
and local problem.” The organization of civil 
defense programs utilizes the familiar pattern 
of direction, advice, and information emanat- 
ing from the federal level to the various state 
governments and throvgh them to the local 
level. Appropriations for civil defense will be 
distributed through grant-in-aid programs 
which may be among the largest in history. 

Mr. Mauck outlined some of the major dif- 
ferences in the problems of civil defense en- 
countered in World War II and in 1951. In 
addition to problems connected with attack 
by conventional methods of warfare, we are 
today confronted with possible use of the atom 
bomb. Today, also, the increased operating 
radius of bombers has nullified the protection 
offered by buffer states. Civil defense programs 
must be predicated upon the supposition that 
the enemy will strive to annihilate our indus- 
trial centers with one knockout blow. One of 
the main objectives in the civil defense pro- 
grams of World War II was to alleviate suffer- 
ing, whereas current civil defense programs 
must lay primary stress on maintaining pro- 
duction. 

Murray Nathan described the medical as- 
pects of civil defense in New York State. Al- 
though an atomic attack would produce no 
new or mysterious wounds or illnesses, civil 
defense problems are new because of the mag- 
nitude of such a disaster. The New York 
State Department of Health has been con- 
fronted with such problems as mobility of 
medical aid outside the devastated area, stock- 
piling medical supplies, planning hospital re- 
quirements, preparing for mass inoculations, 
and establishing training programs. Despite 
the customary lack of men, money, and ma- 
terials, much headway has been made in es- 
tablishing the medical civil defense program. 

Mr. Deming discussed the training aspects 
of civil defense, commenting on present pro- 
grams and administrative arrangements and in- 
tergovernmental relationships and techniques. 
Civil defense has two aspects, the first com- 
prising purely defensive measures of protec- 
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tion and the second constituting the social 
measures that fortify the nation’s offensive 
power. Civil defense training programs, en- 
compassing both civilian defense personnel 
and the general public, call for the exercise of 
local government initiative. The primary area 
of training should include courses in self-pro- 
tection, first aid, fire prevention, fire guard 
service, health and sanitation, refugee care, 
and related problems. It must be recognized 
that production will suffer in disaster areas if 
the humanitarian social services are aban- 
doned. 

Mr. Wilson spoke as one of the “end men” 
of civilian defense planning who have to put 
into effect defense plans coming down from 
the federal, state, and municipal levels. The 
defense program of the Port of New York Au- 
thority seeks to utilize the civilian safety meas- 
ures that normally operate plus planning for 
an areawide emergency. The Port of New York 
Authority relies upon self-help and the extend- 
ing of mutual aid. Although close, harmonious 
working relationships have been established 
with the civil defense directors of the states of 
New Jersey and New York and New York City, 
self-help is the key to salvation for those of us 
who are in the position of “end men” in the 
civil defense program. 


The Management of Public Institutions 


Chairman—Fred K. Hoehler, Director, Illinois 
State Department of Public Welfare 


Opening Speaker—Dr. John Gorrell, Columbia 
University School of Public Health 


Discussion—Sanford Bates, Commissioner, New 
Jersey State Institutions and Agencies; Myr 
E. Alexander, Assistant Director, Bureau of 
Prisons, Department of Justice; Fred A. Mc- 
Namara, Bureau of the Budget; Richard W. 
Bunch, Assistant Chief for Administration, 
Division of Hospitals, Public Health Serv- 
ice 


Secretary—C. Wayne Tucker, Social Security 
Administration 


In opening the discussion of how can we get 
the most effective contribution from the ad- 
ministrator and from the professional special- 
ist in the operation of such public institutions 
as hospitals and prisons, Dr. Gorrell described 


some of the points of friction between admin- 
istrators and medical staffs. The doctor has 
individualistic traits which develop out of his 
training and out of the doctor-patient rela- 
tionship. The growth of medicine has always 
been influenced by the concept that the best 
possible answer must be had in any situation. 
The doctor will demand the best possible an- 
swer to any question. 

The administrator in dealing with medical 
people should first get acceptance as an indi- 
vidual. He should explain carefully what he 
is doing and show that the administrator uses 
a pattern of analysis just as does the diagnos- 
tician. Learning something about medicine 
and its background and about medical educa- 
tion will help him to obtain the confidence of 
doctors. In his management operations he 
should let the medical staff in on planning and 
consult with them on policy-making. Good re- 
lationships are built on man-to-man accept- 
ance, confidence, and friendship. 

In the ensuing discussion the panel mem- 
bers identified and discussed various princi- 
ples of good institutional management. The 
need for more understanding by administra- 
tors of the physician's needs and what he wants 
in the way of care was suggested. Across-tie- 
board problem-solving committees can be used 
to secure closer coordination. Three principles 
of administration emphasized were: (1) there 
should be one authority, a single manager; (2) 
the administrator must have enough knowl- 
edge to understand the problems and needs of 
the specialists, but should respect their specific 
knowledge, and be willing to assign responsi- 
bility to them, and (3) there should be con- 
stant exchange of ideas between administrator 
and specialist. 

In general the speakers expressed no prefer- 
ence between medical men or persons without 
medical background as administrators. 

Most important is the administrator's atti- 
tude, his ability to see the entire job, the vari- 
ous areas of competence, and to balance con- 
flicting interests. Whatever his background, 
the administrator must be a leader. 


Recruiting Top Talent for Public Service 


Chairman—John J. Corson, McKinsey and 
Company 
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Speakers—Martin Friedman, Office of the Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the President; 
James M. Mitchell, U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission; Edmond F. Wright, Economic Sta- 
bilization Agency 


Secretary—E. S. Flash, Jr., Navy Department 


The expansion of federal activities as a re- 
sult of two wars, a depression, and a remobili- 
zation has caused a continuous need for top- 
flight government executives. Of the half mil- 
lion people to be hired in 1951, 2,500 will go 
into administrative positions at the GS-13 
level and above—not to be just specialists, or 
staff men, or high priced “upstairs maids” but 
also generalists who can be either staff or line 
leaders. Of this group, 80 per cent will come 
from government, 20 per cent from industry. 
In both cases well developed methods of selec- 
tion and training will be needed. 

Within the government today the needed 
top executive is frequently found through the 
process of somebody knowing somebody who 
has an “available” friend—a purely coinci- 
dental aspect of interpersonal relationships. 
For more effective and systematic utilization 
of personnel, many agencies have promotion- 
transfer programs, but these are not yet ade- 
quate. Also the Civil Service Commission oper- 
ates an executive placement unit serving both 
Washington and the field. 

Realizing the long-range nature of the de- 
mand for top personnel, many agencies and 
the commission have instituted executive de- 
velopment programs, involving orientation 
periods, rotating work assignments, and career 
counseling. Such programs help develop the 
managerial generalist who can continually 
move into positions of increasing responsi- 
bility. 

These programs are aimed at three levels: 
the entrance level trainee chosen from the 
JMA register, the intermediate level of CSC 
interns classified GS 5-11, and the top level for 
GS 12’s and above, with an experimental pro- 
gram of individual training. 

The tremendous growth of such programs 
since the days of the NIPA interns indicates 
recognition of the importance and success of 
these programs in both government and in- 
dustry. 


Recruiting from industry calls for many con- 


tacts; it involves developing sources, review- 
ing records, and canvassing geographical areas 
and industrial fields. Today, new agencies are 
searching the rosters of their 1945, counterparts 
for the successful program director who has re- 
turned to industry. Re-enlisted chiefs want 
back their experienced colleagues and able as- 
sistants. Orie agency recruiter keeps current a 
file of from 500 to 1000 of the most able pros- 
pects he knows. 

If the executive manpower needs attendant 
upon mobilization expansion are to be met, 
recruiting techniques must be further devel- 
oped. Career executive training is still new 
and imperfect. A comprehensive record and 
referral system would help bring together sup- 
ply of talent and demand for it, and an inter- 
change of business and government executives 
would do much to increase the supply of ef- 
fective managerial leadership. 


Successful Chapter Programming 


Chairman—William J. Ronan, New York Uni- 
versity, Vice President of the American So- 
ciety for Public Administration 


Secretary—Beverly Blersch, American Society 
for Public Administration 


Representatives from fifteen chapters par- 
ticipated in this session which was concerned 
with two principal topics: (1) chapter activities 
in addition to regular program meetings and 
(2) the securing of program participants from 
outside the immediate area of chapters. 

John Daniels described the work of the Pro- 
fessional Training Committee of the New 
York Capital District Chapter, which was or- 
ganized four years ago to aid in developing 
plans to facilitate the graduate program in 
public administration in Albany sponsored 
jointly by Syracuse and New York Universi- 
ties. The committee has issued periodic re- 
ports describing the work being done and has, 
after study, made specific recommendations 
relating to the program. Last year the commit- 
tee investigated the possibility of establishing 
an employee intern training program. Its study 
included an outline of the general plan, its 
objectives, proposed qualifications for appli- 
cants, a detailed plan for selection, and a 
fairly specific outline of the subject matter to 
be covered in such a program and the type of 
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training to be given. As a supplement to this 
report the committee considered the progress 
of the graduate program in public administra- 
tion during the past four years, made finan- 
cial recommendations, and reviewed the pro- 
gram in general. Reports are submitted to the 
official Sponsoring Committee on Training in 
Public Administration. 

The Maryland and the Washington, D.C. 
Chapters are each conducting three series of 
round tables this year. Each has a round table 
on budgeting. Other round tables are con- 
cerned with overseas administration, manage- 
ment improvement and review, personnel ad- 
ministration, and public administration litera- 
ture. Leonard Reichle, of the Washington, 
D.C. Chapter, pointed out that the round ta- 
bles appeal to many people because they have 
an opportunity to participate actively in dis- 
cussions of their specialties. Jack Simons, of 
the Maryland Chapter, said that they had 
found that they did not need top-name people 
as discussion leaders in order to maintain at- 
tendance. However, Joseph Ray, of the Mary- 
land Chapter, advised that no chapter with 
fewer than 100 members should undertake ex- 
tensive sectional groups since they are likely 
to reduce participation in regular chapter 
meetings. 

What can the chapters do to procure pro- 
gram participants from outside their immedi- 
ate area? 

As a result of the meeting of chapter repre- 
sentatives at the annual conference of the So- 
ciety in 1950, the President of the Society wrote 
letters to fourty-five top federal government 
men and twelve heads of schools or bureaus of 
public administration asking them to meet 
with chapters when official travel took them to 
chapter areas. The response to this request was 
cordial and each of these people has a direc- 
tory of chapter officers; but to date a very 
limited number of meetings have been ar- 
ranged with these people. 

Chapter representatives present at the 1951 
meeting pointed out that these people are 
busy and, although willing to speak to a chap- 
ter, are not apt to remember to make arrange- 
ments for a meeting with a chapter when they 
are scheduled to travel to its area. They might 
also be hesitant to take the initiative in ar- 
ranging such a meeting. 


Several suggestions were made to improve 
this situation and encourage these people to 
think of ASPA chapters when they are travel- 
ing. 

1. The headquarters office might issue 
monthly a list of chapter meeting dates, send- 
ing it to these people and to other chapters, 
so that any traveling ASPA members might 
know when meetings are being held. Chapters 
should supply information on their meeting 
dates as far in advance as possible; also, if they 
are conducting an integrated program, they 
should submit a list of proposed program 
topics. 

2. The headquarters office might issue bio- 
graphical notes about people on the speakers 
list so that chapters would be helped in secur- 
ing a speaker on a special topic. 

3. Since potential speakers have indicated 
their willingness to speak, chapters should 
now take the initiative in issuing invitations 
to them. The University of Michigan Chapter 
has a Social Seminar Committee which takes 
the initiative in inviting people to meet with 
the chapter, giving them a wide choice of pos- 
sible dates and following up to secure a defi- 
nite date. 

4. Chapter members should be alert in ad- 
vising chapter program committee members 
when people who would be good speakers are 
coming to town. Usually some chapter mem- 
ber will know when a possible speaker is com- 
ing. This system will work well in areas where 
meeting dates can be set to suit the speaker. 

5- Regional government offices might un- 
dertake to advise chapters in their areas as to 
who is coming from Washington, D.C. or else- 
where who might participate in a chapter pro- 
gram. Chapters might also look over their 
membership lists for people who could partic- 
ipate in programs of nearby chapters. 

6. Representatives of West Coast chapters 
suggested a quarterly ASPA dinner scheduled 
the evening between meetings of the Federal 
Regional Council and the PACBIR, which are 
held on consecutive days. These meetings are 
scheduled well in advance and people from 
Washington, D.C. and the East often attend. 
They are held in different cities on the Coast, 
so that all Coast members would have an op- 
portunity periodically to attend a Society din- 
ner. 
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Administrators Away from Home 


Chairman—Charles S. Ascher, Brooklyn Col- 
lege 

Discussion—Richard H. Demuth, International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development; 
Herbert Emmerich, Public Administration 
Clearing House; John E. Fobes, Economic 
Cooperation Administration; Mrs. Claire 
Holt, Department of State; H. van Zile Hyde, 
M. D., Institute of Inter-American Affairs; 
Walter H.C. Laves, recently Deputy Director- 
General, UNESCO; Glen Leet, Technical 
Assistance Administration, United Nations 


Secretary—Helen S. Ascher, World Federation 
for Mental Health 


What is the role of the administrative ex- 
pert on a mission abroad and what can he con- 
tribute? What aspects of American adminis- 
trative practice have export value? What is be- 
ing done in the United States to help adminis- 
trators going abroad to understand sympa- 
thetically the peoples with whom they will 
deal? How can the visits of foreign adminis- 
trators to the United States be made more 
fruitful? These were the questions discussed 
by the panel as well as by a number of mem- 
bers of the audience. 

Mr. Leet, in opening the discussion, made a 
distinction, in which others agreed, between 
the role of the adviser on a short mission and 
the outside expert remaining in the host coun- 
try for several years. After nearly six years 
in Greece, he felt that the advice he had of- 
fered during the first three years was of doubt- 
ful value because of his unfamiliarity with the 
traditions of the people and their centuries- 
old attitudes toward the national government, 
which ..had not been able to act as a welfare 
state, but seemed a distant and somewhat hos- 
tile force to many of the villagers and rural 
inhabitants. 

Dr. Hyde described the usefulness of the 
“servicios” created in many Latin-American 
countries to conduct demonstrations in better 
practices—joint ventures within the country’s 
ministry, but with sufficient independence to 
make possible demonstrations of advanced 
methods. 

Several speakers agreed that one of the rules 
of the outside expert was to reinforce the for- 


ward-looking elements in the host country. 
They discussed the importance of sensitive 
awareness of the inevitable political implica- 
tions of administrative advice, which might 
uphold elements not desirous of benefiting the 
average citizen, and which might sometimes 
create tension and unrest. To engage motiva- 
tion meaningful to the local officials and citi- 
zens was deemed the most effective way of im- 
plementation, so that there would be an af- 
firmative force to carry through the outsider’s 
recommendations. 

It was both the strength and the weakness of 
the American expert that he wanted to show 
accomplishments. He needed patience in 
adapting to the tempo of the host country. It 
was agreed that insight and understanding of 
this sort was of basic importance. It could be 
developed by affording men going on mission 
a more broadly conceived training, which 
might include a period of orientation and ob- 
servation in the host country before being 
asked to assume the responsibility of survey 
or advice. 

Members of the audience from other coun- 
tries emphasized the failure of American ad- 
ministrators to interpret the assumptions that 
underlay their advice. For example, the Ameri- 
can assumption that citizens could exert in- 
fluence on administrators and that officials 
were expected to be responsive to such expres- 
sions was alien in many countries. This tradi- 
tion of full citizen participation was one of the 
most valuable elements of American practice 
that should have high export value, if properly 
interpreted. 

Mr. Emmerich urged that foreign students 
of administration visiting the United States be 
given greater opportunity to make independ- 
ent explorations into American life and prac- 
tice. He urged that their visits not be over- 
scheduled or guided too closely. Ways also 
should be found to enable Americans to learn 
from the visitors. It was agreed, too, that visi- 
tors from many countries could learn more 
from observing good state and local adminis- 
trations, that are more in the scale of their 
home experience than the overwhelmingly 
large federal establishments. Similarly, men 
with local and state experience should be con- 
sidered for service on missions abroad. 
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Adjusting Personnel Programs to Emer- 

gency Requirements 

Chairman—Robert Ramspeck, Executive Vice 
President, Air Transport Association of 
America.! 


Opening Speaker—Richard M. Paget, Cresap, 
McCormick and Paget 


Discussion—Harold H. Leich, Chief, Program 
Planning Staff, Civil Service Commission; 
Kenneth O. Warner, Director, Civil Serv- 
ice Assembly of the United States and Can- 
ada; James R. Watson, Executive Director, 
National Civil Service League 

Secretary—Marian Norby, The White House 


One of the greatest handicaps in the expan- 
sion and adjustment of personnel programs 
during the present emergency is the fact that 
this is only a partial mobilization. This fact 
calls for a delicate sense of timing and a care- 
ful appraisal of the actual needs posed by the 
emergency. There is no reserve of unemployed 
to draw upon as existed at the beginning of 
World War II. The survival of the personnel 
specialist may be determined by how effec- 
tively personnel management contributes to, 
and assumes where necessary, leadership in 
this present crisis. 

In his opening paper Mr. Paget pointed out 
that planning for the emergency can be broken 
into three stages. First is the mobilization 
stage, in which we now find ourselves. Its 
primary problem is the rapid and vast intake 
of new personnel. Normal controls need to be 
largely set aside, in spite of the almost in- 
evitable wasteful use of personnel and certain 
abuses of the merit system which result, in 
order to accomplish the greater need—to find 
people and get them on the job. Six suggested 
steps which personnel executives must con- 
sider to help solve the problems of the mobili- 
zation stage are: (1) organize from the best 
talent you can find, both from within and out- 
side your organization, a corps of skillful re- 
cruiters; (2) deploy this corps of recruiters to 
points where the most critical need exists and 
where their services can be most effectively 


1 Mr. Ramspeck has been selected to be the chairman 
of the U.S. Civil Service Commission, succeeding Hon. 
Harry B. Mitchell in that position. 


applied; (g) set up training centers for convert- 
ing skills, and retraining, and developing new 
sources of skilled candidates; (4) convert posi- 
tion classification experts to classification and 
organization advisers to collaborate directly 
with management personnel in planning new 
organization structures from the classification 
point of view; this is not the time for rigid en- 
forcement of normal postaudit controls; (5) 
concentrate on personnel counseling and an 
all-out program of adjustment services for new 
employees; (6) provide an inspirational and 
practical supervisory training program, under 
the guidance of the central personnel agency, 
to help those who are assuming supervisory 
responsibilities in government for the first 
time. 

Stage two, or stabilization, will come as 
soon as the peak expansion has been reached 
and the level of emergency employment begins 
to flatten out or start a slow downward trend. 
Emphasis in techniques must shift from speed 
in recruiting to the most effective use of the 
employees. Five actions are urged: (1) place 
a flexible ceiling on future growth in numbers 
of employees, backed up by a thoroughly 
planned justification procedure; (2) re-estab- 
lish more refined examining and selection 
practices, to prevent abuses of the merit princi- 
ple, broadening standards and inspection tech- 
niques; (3) devise some method of orderly con- 
version from emergency to permanent status 
for those individuals who demonstrate supe- 
rior qualifications; (4) plan now—under di- 
rection of Civil Service Commission and the 
Bureau of the Budget—a sound system of per- 
sonnel utilization studies to improve place- 
ment, classification, and the productivity of 
employees and provide on-the-job training to 
supervisors; (5) give primary attention to mini- 
mizing turnover, improving morale and job 
proficiency by a plan for handling job train- 
ing and job adjustment problems. 

The last stage, control, will bring enough of 
a return to normalcy that the personnel prob- 
lems neglected in the first two phases can be 
taken up again. It will provide the opportu- 
nity to observe whether the emergency has 
brought forth a more vital, progressive, and 
creative group in federal personnel manage- 
ment, aware of the importance of spending 
less time and energy on negative, protective, 
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watchdog functions, and more on creative ef- 
forts in personnel research. At this stage man- 
agement improvement can give greater atten- 
tion to problems of the field. 

Plans for the steps already taken by the 
Civil Service Commission toward mobiliza- 
tion were begun in the spring of 1948. Since 
June, 1950, the commission has delegated to 
defense agencies far more authority to hire 
than corresponding agencies held at the height 
of World War II. Under the Classification Act 
of 1949, it also delegates much greater classi- 
fication authority to agency heads. Congress 
participated in the mobilization by passing the 
Whitten amendment, which has been imple- 
mented by civil service regulations on promo- 
tions and re-employment rights. On recruit- 
ment, the commission has taken steps to pro- 
vide for recruitment on a local basis so as to 
minimize housing and transportation prob- 
lems for new defense workers. It has also ar- 
ranged to give the commission’s boards and 
committees of examiners authority to lower 
recruitment standards and to authorize agen- 
cies to recruit in the open market where neces- 
sary. It has also set up an inspection program 
to aid agencies in improving personnel pro- 
grams and utilization practices. 

Future plans of the commission include a 
recruiting program to secure Grade 12-and- 
above people through a written test of admin- 
istrative judgment which will aid in selection 
of persons for career opportunities across 
agency lines. It is working on a system of re- 
leases for defense agency employees who wish 


to transfer to nondefense work. Plans impor- 
tant to stabilization include finding a way to 
replenish the permanent force of the govern- 
ment so that it does not shrink to one-third of 
the peacetime force as it did by the end of 
World War II. The commission is already 
working on plans for improving personnel 
utilization; since it should be the spokesman 
for the federal service in its manpower needs, 
it must insure effective utilization programs 
before it can validly claim scarce workers. 

A total workable manpower plan for the 
country is an essential need. Not all defense 
agencies are in the federal government, and 
state and local efforts in the emergency must 
be taken into account. 

A related problem, though somewhat out- 
side the immediate responsibility of the per- 
sonnel specialist, is the motivation for mobili- 
zation. The confidence of the public in govern- 
ment leadership is greatly affected by what 
people hear and believe about whether we are 
really in an emergency period and whether 
government is really hamstrung and corrupted 
by political patronage. Public relations activi- 
ties are vital. Businessmen who have had serv- 
ice in the government are not utilized as widely 
as they might be as evangelists for the public 
service; however, the greatest problem is our 
failure to realize the importance of the indi- 
vidual government employee as a potential 
salesman for government—and our resultant 
failure properly to identify him with his job, 
to inform him sufficiently, and to indoctrinate 
him with a philosophy of public service. 





Contemporary Topics 
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UN Technical Assistance Program and 
Public Administration 


The work of the UN and its specialized agen- 
cies in public administration during 1950 was 
reported to the recent session of the Economic 
and Social Council in two documents: E/1893, 
a report of the Secretary General of UN on the 
“regular” program of technical assistance, for 
which $133,000 was budgeted in 1950 under a 
resolution going back to the third session of the 
General Assembly; and E/1911, a report of the 
Technical Assistance Board, the coordinating 
committee of the chief executives of the six co- 
operating organizations among which the Ex- 
panded Technical Assistance Fund is divided 
(see Winter, 1951, issue of the Review, p. 62). 
The discussion of these reports in the Techni- 
cal Assistance Committee of the Council 
showed a growing recognition that improve- 
ment in administration is basic to improved so- 
cial welfare or economic development in under- 
developed countries. 

As of February 1, less than 40 per cent of the 
$20,000,000 pledged for the expanded program 
had been paid in by 21 of the 54 contributing 
governments, partly because of inevitable de- 
lays of legislatures in making appropriations. 
However, the problems of organizing and co- 
ordinating the work in the first year have been 
great enough so that the program has not been 
substantially delayed. Both the operating ex- 
ecutives and the council are finding it difficult 
to keep the distinction between the “regular” 
and the “expanded” programs. 

The chief work so far in public administra- 
tion has been international exchange of infor- 
mation, for which the tools have been the fol- 
lowing: 

(1). Fellowships and scholarships, of which 
the 57 awarded in 1950 were distributed among 
ten host countries, ranging from Sweden to the 
Lebanon and from Mexico to Australia. 


(2). Seminars, the first of which, on public 
personnel administration, brought to UN 
headquarters for three months 20 officials from 
19 countries, including 5 from Latin-American 
nations, 4 from South Asia and the Far East, 2 
from the Near East, and others from Western 
Europe and the Antipodes. One of the three 
months was devoted to field trips for observa- 
tion of personnel practices in government and 
business in the continental United States, Can- 
ada, and Puerto Rico. 

It is the proposal of Dr. Hugh R. Keenley- 
side, director-general of the Technical Assist- 
ance Administration of UN, to follow this first 
seminar by regional seminars in which all the 
participants will have a common language and 
common traditions. TAA expects to assist in 
the establishment or development of one or 
more institutes of public administration in 
Latin America. The governments of Brazil and 
Mexico have expressed interest in sponsoring 
such institutes. The Middle East is another 
area under consideration. 

(3). The General Assembly, at its recent fifth 
session, authorized the Secretary-General of 
UN to renew the contract with the Interna- 
tional Institute of the Administrative Sciences 
to provide documentation on administrative 
practices, of use in seminars and in technical 
assistance generally. Under its contract for 
1950, the institute has produced about fifteen 
monographs, prepared by cooperating officials 
in half a dozen countries; and it is proposed in 
1951 that the institute sponsor another dozen 
to fifteen reports in the fields of administrative 
practice and administrative law. 

(4). Training projects or seminars are 
planned in connection with, or as the result of 
the work of technical assistance missions, to 
last from three to six months. Three are in 
prospect in Latin America, three in the Far 
East, and two in the Middle East. In this con- 
nection, the Secretary-General has recom- 
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mended to the Social Commission of ECOSOC 
that services provided under the resolution for 
training in public administration should also 
be used to train administrators in the substan- 
tive fields of social welfare, public health, and 
education, to avoid the proliferation of sepa- 
rate training schemes in the same region or 
nation. (Recommendations on planning, or- 
ganization, and administration for social wel- 
fare, Document E/CN.5/229.) 

(5). Missions to underdeveloped countries, 
to aid in social and economic development, are 
increasingly stressing public administration 
and public finance, “since those factors greatly 
influence the results achieved in other fields.” 
Indeed, the effort of the Technical Assistance 
Board is to encourage Member States request- 
ing aid to recognize the value of an over-all sur- 
vey of their total problems of economics, fi- 
nance, government, and social welfare. 


Dr. Keenleyside told the Technical Assist- 
ance Committee of ECOSOC that the program 
in public administration for 1951 is about four 
times greater than that of 1950. 

The Technical Assistance Administration of 
UN has begun the publication of an informal 
mimeographed Fortnightly Bulletin (pub- 
lished irregularly) through which interested 
persons may follow the development of this 
program. (Document ST/TAA/SER. B.) 


Administration of Foreign Economic Pro- 
grams 

The future extent and administrative pat- 
tern of this country’s activities in the field of 
technical assistance and foreign economic aid 
received increasing attention during recent 
weeks, the major statement on the subject com- 
ing from the International Development Advi- 
sory Board, headed by Nelson Rockefeller, in 
response to the President’s request for recom- 
mendations, reported in the Winter, 1951, Re- 
view (p. 63). 

Prior to the release of the Rockefeller report, 
Senator McCarran had submitted to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee from the Special 
Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Coopera- 
tion a brief report calling the attention of 
the members of Congress to two aspects of the 
Gordon Gray report (Winter, 1951, Review, p. 
64): the basic assumptions in the argument for 


foreign aid, and the recommendation for the 
consolidation of the federal agencies adminis- 
tering foreign economic policy. On these two 
subjects the McCarran report (1) favored con- 
tinuation of a minimum amount of economic 
aid to “insure political stability” as a deterrent 
to communism but questioned the value of mil- 
itary production aid to Europe and (2) favored 
unification of foreign aid programs under one 
central directing body to be built around the 
existing ECA organization and personnel. The 
subcommittee commented with approval on 
the stipulation made in connection with some 
grants that counterpart funds be provided by 
the recipient governments and recommended 
that this proviso should be made a condition 
for all aid rendered in grant form except in 
cases of extreme hardship. 

The Rockefeller report, significantly enti- 
tled Partners in Progress, emphasized the ex- 
tent to which the success of our defense mobili- 
zation depends upon the increased production 
of critical materials in underdeveloped areas 
and urged adoption of a long-range program 
which would recognize the mutual benefits ac- 
cruing to all parties from a planned and en- 
lightened program of economic development— 
a point of view which is in general agreement 
with the findings of the Gray report. What was 
new in the Rockefeller report was the admin- 
istrative pattern recommended for the success- 
ful operation of such a program. 

First, the board not only recommended cen- 
tralization of all major foreign economic activi- 
ties of the United States government into one 
agency to be headed by a single administrator, 
reporting directly to the President; it also 
warned specifically against “a mere on-paper 
shift of existing agencies and functions.” To in- 
sure effective integration of the foreign eco- 
nomic operations with related high-level poli- 
cies, the board recommended that the adminis- 
trator of the new agency should be a member of 
the National Security Council, a member of the 
National Advisory Council on International 
Financial and Monetary Policy, and ex officio a 
director of the Export-Import Bank. Two as- 
sistant administrators were suggested—one to 
work with international agencies and volun- 
tary groups, and one to enlist the interest of 
private enterprise in the program. Organiza- 
tion along regional rather than functional lines 
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was recommended as the basic pattern in the 
new agency, although the board recognized 
that functional staffs would be necessary for 
certain specialized and over-all activities. 

In addition to this agency, the board recom- 
mended creation of (1) a new international de- 
velopment authority to operate under a man- 
agement contract with the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development to help 
finance public works vital for economic prog- 
ress and (2) a new international finance corpo- 
ration, as an affiliate of the International Bank, 
with authority to make loans in local and for- 
eign currencies to private enterprise. 

Interest in the Rockefeller Board recom- 
mendations was heightened by the fact that 
President Truman is expected to submit new 
legislation soon covering foreign defense and 
economic assistance for the fiscal year 1952. 

The findings and recommendations of the 
Brookings Institution study, covering adminis- 
trative relationships in all aspects of foreign 
affairs and overseas operations (Autumn, 1950, 
Review, p. 298), are also expected to influence 
the President in the formulation of this legisla- 
tion. The Brookings study, submitted to the 
White House late in April, is scheduled for 
publication soon. 


Two Way Street 


Programs of the government and private 
agencies to promote the exchange of knowl- 
edge, ideas, and persons between this country 
and other nations are described in Two Way 
Street, the latest report of the presidentially ap- 
pointed United States Advisory Commission on 
Educational Exchange. The report, which is a 
comprehensive document illustrated by numer- 
ous charts and photographs, includes detailed 
country-by-country listings of the various ex- 
change activities carried on during the past 
year and explanations of the major programs 
administered by the United States government. 


Federal Reorganization Proposals 


Eighteen bills and one concurrent resolution 
containing proposals to complete action on the 
recommendations of the Hoover Commission 
were introduced in the U. S. Senate on March 
15 as part of an “Income Tax Day” demon- 
stration, promoted by the Citizens Committee 


for the Hoover Report, to focus public atten- 
tion on the need for efficiency and economy in 
the federal government. Twenty Senators from 
both parties joined in sponsoring various bills 
submitted under the bipartisan program. 

The concurrent resolution included in the 
blanket proposal asks the Secretary of State to 
submit to the Congress a plan for amalgam- 
ating the Foreign Service and the permanent 
personnel of the Department of State. 

Three of the eighteen bills are of special in- 
terest: (1) bill decentralizing personnel opera- 
tions under civil service rules; (2) bill realign- 
ing and improving operations of the Veterans’ 
Administration; and (g) bill creating a tempo- 
rary commission to study relationships among 
federal, state, and local governments of the 
United States. 


Telecommunications Report 


The President's Communications Policy 
Board, established by Executive order in Feb- 
ruary, 1950, has completed its report on poli- 
cies and practices recommended to be fol- 
lowed by the federal government in the com- 
munications field. i 

The report recommends the creation, in the 
Executive Office of the President, of a three- 
man telecommunications advisory board to 
have over-all responsibility for directing the 
formulation of national policy in the field of 
telecommunications and the coordination of 
its execution. This recommendation is based 
upon a detailed review of the existing practices 
and the inadequacies they reveal in four areas 
of activity: (1) the dual responsibility of the 
Federal Communications Commission and the 
Interdepartment Radio Advisory Committee 
for the assignment and management of space 
in the spectrum to private users (FCC) and to 
federal government agencies (IRAC); (2) lack 
of any continuing mechanism for adjusting the 
use of our telecommunications resources to na- 
tional security needs; (g) lack of any permanent 
mechanism for determining the national pol- 
icy as a basis for negotiations with other na- 
tions; and (4) lack of any long-range plan for 
the maintenance of a sound private telecom- 
munications industry. 

The report contains a number of subordi- 
nate recommendations directed toward the 
strengthening of the existing machinery deal- 
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ing with telecommunications matters but it em- 
phasizes the necessity for creating the new ex- 
ecutive agency to bring coherence to the total 
structure. 

The report grants the possibility of appoint- 
ing a single telecommunications adviser with 
substantially the same responsibilities as the 
Advisory Board, but strongly advocates the 
three-man agency instead. Another alternative 
which the report states was most frequently 
suggested—the creation by Congress of a board 
having complete power to assign frequencies 
both to government and to private users—was 
thought by the President's Policy Board to in- 
volve such serious conflicts with the proper 
exercise of the executive function of the gov- 
ernment that it should be considered only as 
a last resort. 


Civil Service and Manpower Utilization 


Two reports issued recently deal with the 
subject of manpower utilization and the pub- 
lic service. The first is a memorandum issued 
by the Civil Service Assembly of the United 
States and Canada summarizing the results of 
a survey of manpower planning activities of 
public personnel agencies. The material has 
been organized to indicate general trends, with 
brief descriptions of special actions that are 
thought to be worth consideration for adop- 
tion by other agencies. 

Another memorandum, issued by the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission and titled The Role 
of the Civil Service Commission in the Na- 
tional Defense Program, describes the steps 
taken by the commission to adjust its proce- 
dures to the needs of the emergency following 
the Korean crisis. 

The commission has been under attack from 
the chairman of the Senate Civil Service Com- 
mittee, Senator Olin Johnston, who stated on 
the floor of the Senate on January 25, that “if 
the Civil Service Commission had been aware 
of its responsibilities and had acted to meet 
the emergency situation in Government after 
the Korean invasion by the Communists, there 
would not be a Whitten rider. There would 
have been no necessity for it.” Senator John- 
ston has also secured approval of a resolution 
authorizing the expenditure of $50,000 by a 
subcommittee of his Civil Service Committee 
to investigate the personnel needs and practices 


of the various departments and agencies “with 
a view to the formulation of policies for the 
most effective utilization of civilian personnel. 

During this same period, two new appoint- 
ments have been made which may have an im- 
portant bearing on the future of the commis- 
sion. Robert Ramspeck, formerly House Civil 
Service Committee chairman, was appointed 
chairman of the commission to succeed Harry 
B. Mitchell, who is retiring, and Joseph E. 
Winslow, the Budget Bureau’s top personnel 
expert, is succeeding Kenneth C. Vipond, re- 
tiring assistant executive director. 


Management Projects Directory—1951 

This year’s Directory of Management Proj- 
ects, scheduled for publication May 31, will 
expand its coverage to include analytical stud- 
ies of the situations which give rise to typical 
problems and the results achieved in over- 
coming them. The Directory, which is an un- 
official listing of management improvement 
efforts in the federal government, is produced 
jointly by the Washington Chapter of the So- 
ciety for the Advancement of Management and 
the Association for the Development of Ad- 
ministrative Personnel (an association of the 
graduates of the civil service intern program). 
This is the fifth annual edition. 


State Tax Collections Increase 


State collections frem general sales, gasoline, 
and tobacco taxes reached a record high of $3.9 
billion in 1950 according to statistics compiled 
by the Federation of Tax Administrators—an 
increase of 13.7 per cent over 1949 collections. 

The business upswing in the first half of 
1950, which was intensified after the outbreak 
of the Korean war, and the several tax rate 
increases enacted during the year were largely 
responsible for these record-breaking collec- 
tions. Sales tax collections during the year most 
accurately reflected the effect of scare buying 
and rising national income. In the 28 states 
having sales levies, collections totaled $1.78 
billion, or 15.4 per cent more than in 1949. 

Collections from state gasoline taxes, im- 
posed by all states, amounted to $1.65 billion 
—1 per cent above their 1949 mark. The na- 
tion’s gasoline consumption increased 8 per 
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cent during the year. Cigarette and tobacco 
tax collection rose 9.5 per cent to an all-time 
high of $442 million, for the 40 states impos- 
ing such levies. Cigarette consumption rose 
2.5 per cent. Also responsible for the increase 
was the curtailment of mail-order tax evasion 
through the growing effectiveness of the Jen- 
kins Act passed in 1949. This act requires mail- 
order dealers selling cigarettes outside their 
states to report such sales to the tax collector 
of the state in which the purchaser resides. 


State Services and Costs in Illinois, 1950 


The director of finance of the State of Illi- 
nois has issued a printed booklet for citizen 
use titled Services and Costs: 1950. A Report 
on Your Illinois State Government: Where the 
Money Came from and What It Bought 
(Springfield, March, 1951, 61 pp.). The report 
points out that Illinois is one of the richest 
states in the Union (average annual income 
per person in Illinois, $1,618; in the United 
States, $1,330); that Illinois people paid more 
for all government, federal, state, and local, 
in 1950 than the average ($507 as contrasted 
with $388); but that Illinois people paid less 
for their state government than the average 
for the nation ($58 as contrasted with $76); 
and a smaller fraction of their income for state 
and local government together (8 per cent as 
contrasted with 11 per cent). 

For the year ended June 30, 1950, the state 
government spent $505 million ($58 per cap- 
ita), or about 3.5 per cent of the $14 billion 
aggregate income of the people of the state in 
1949. The report points out that although $58 
looks like a lot of money, it wouldn’t begin to 
pay for a child’s education in a private school 
or the fees paid to a laboratory to test foods and 
dairy products to insure a family against dis- 
ease. Welfare and health programs cost the 
state $205 million in 1950 (41 per cent of its 
net expenditures); education, $115 million (23 
per cent); highways and other transportation, 
$99 millions (20 per cent); veterans’ services, 
conservation and parks, and general govern- 
ment, $86 millions (16 per cent). 

The sales and other taxes on consumption 
of goods and services provided 62 per cent of 
the state’s own revenue yield of $400 million 
in 1950; highway-user taxes, 24 per cent; busi- 
ness taxes, 7 per cent. Federal grants to the 


state totaled $94 million. The state drew on 
its balances by $40 million to cover its net 
expenditures and to make $29 million of prin- 
cipal repayments on debt. 


University Services to Government in Wis- 
consin and Tennessee 

The State of Wisconsin, a pioneer in the 
field of “town and gown” cooperation to im- 
preve public administration, has an active pro- 
gram under way again after a period of disin- 
terest during a number of years prior to 1947. 
The new program began when Governor Oscar 
Rennebohm reestablished in his administra- 
tion the Division of Departmental Research 
and assigned to it responsibility for improving 
state organization and management. A member 
of the teaching staff of the University of Wis- 
consin specializing in problems of state gov- 
ernment served as director until this year and 
is continuing as a consultant to the newly 
elected Governor. 

On the campus, at the other end of State 
Street from the Capitol, a Bureau of Govern- 
ment was established in 1948 in the Political 
Science Department of the University Exten- 
sion Division. The policy adopted for the 
bureau called for first emphasis on training 
institutes for public officials, with research and 
administrative analysis services to await a de- 
mand. In line with this determination the bu- 
reau, in collaboration with the appropriate 
professional associations, has managed insti- 
tutes on the Madison campus for the following 
groups of state and local officials: city and 
village attorneys; public librarians; county 
treasurers; county clerks; county registers of 
deeds; county traffic enforcement officers; 
county board chairmen, vice chairmen, and 
supervisors. At the municipal level a course 
has been given for department heads of the 
city of Madison. At the state level a course was 
recently concluded for division and bureau 
heads of the State Department of Health. In 
response to a request of the new Governor, 
the bureau has also arranged for a number 
of outstanding experts in the field of public 
administration to come to Madison for a series 
of half-day meetings with the Governor and 
his department heads. Speakers thus far have 
included Paul H. Appleby, dean of the Max- 
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well School at Syracuse University; James C. 
Charlesworth, assistant director of the Insti- 
tute of Local and State Government at the 
University of Pennsylvania; and Morse Salis- 
bury, director, Public and Technical Informa- 
tion Service, Atomic Energy Commission. 

In still another area, the State Legislative 
Council, established in 1947, has called on 
the university faculty for special studies in the 
fields of taxation and public finance. 


In Tennessee, the Municipal Technical Ad- 
visory Service, established by law in 1949 in 
the University of Tennessee, reports an in- 
creasing number of calls for its assistance, with 
a good geographic distribution over the en- 
tire state. The staff during the first year of 
operation consisted of a full-time executive 
director and three full-time consultants with 
special competence in the fields of municipal 
engineering and public works, municipal law, 
and municipal management. 

Many of the requests for assistance required 
extensive study and consultation with many 
groups before they could be completed. Typi- 
. cal is the report made in response to the re- 
quest of a West Tennessee city on how the 
finances of a city would be affected should the 
city change from operation of a municipal 
generating plant to a power system supplied 
by TVA. The consultant’s report was a pre- 
liminary to a public referendum on the pro- 
posed change. It provided officials and citizens 
an impartial analysis basic to an informed ref- 
erendum. 

In response to requests from other Tennes- 
see cities, the management consultant evalu- 
ated city revenue sources, conducted a survey 
of salaries paid to city officials, and interpreted 
or helped revise several city charters. 

A major assignment for the management 
consultant was completion of two general 
charter drafts published last December by 
MTAS for cities of the state. Designed espe- 
cially for smaller municipalities, one charter 
provides for a council-manager form of govern- 
ment, the other a mayor-council plan. These 
charters are a by-product of a detailed, model 
council-manager charter also prepared by 
MTAS at the request of the Tennessee Munici- 
pal League. 


Pay Rates in the Public Service 


Public pay rates, traditionally slow to follow 
rising living costs, have been adjusted in a 
number of states and cities during the last year, 
according to surveys conducted by the Civil 
Service Assembly and by the International City 
Managers’ Association. 

Returns from the 115 cities covered by the 
CSA survey show that about 75 per cent of 
them granted moderate increases to all employ- 
ees, and that 8 per cent raised the salaries of 
certain groups—chiefly police and fire employ- 
ees and skilled workers. 

At the state level, fewer than half of the 40 
personnel agencies surveyed (representing 36 
states) reported general pay increases, but this 
failure to act was due in part to the fact that 
few legislatures met in regular session in 1950. 

Federal government employees have re- 
ceived no increases in the past year except in 
the case of skilled and craft workers employed 
under prevailing wage schedules, but a num- 
ber of bills have been introduced in Congress 
proposing adjustments, mainly through in- 
creased hours and overtime pay. 

The formulas used by cities to grant general 
wage raises varied widely. Approximately half 
of the municipalities reporting salary increases 
in the CSA survey gave flat raises applying 
equally to all levels. Thirty cities reported in- 
creases on a percentage basis. Other cities 
based their raises on a formal cost-of-living 
plan and the City Managers’ Association sur- 
vey showed an increasing number of cities 
basing their salary adjustment plans on the 
consumers price index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Looking at the other side of the coin, a re- 
port in The New York Times for February 22, 
1951, revealed that New York’s municipal em- 
ployees, unable to meet rising living costs out 
of current earnings, were taking loans against 
their pension funds and borrowing from the 
Municipal Credit Union in amounts which 
reached a record high last year and were con- 
tinuing at an increasingly heavier rate. 


City Budgets Rise 

City budgets are trending upward again in 
the face of spiraling costs, a survey by the Mu- 
nicipal Finance Officers Association of the 
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budgets of 24 representative cities across the 
United States shows. 

Total budgeted expenditures for 1951 for 
the surveyed cities were up 16 per cent over 
1950. Boulder, Colorado, made the largest 
percentage increase in its budget, provid- 
ing for expanded water facilities, a new mu- 
nicipal building, and other capital improve- 
ments this year. Construction is being done 
on a pay-as-you-build basis, from surplus 
funds on hand and from proceeds of an earlier 
bond sale. Increases in the 1951 budgets are 
chiefly for increased welfare benefits and hospi- 
tal services and the construction of needed im- 
provements. Higher debt service charges ap- 
peared in nearly all budgets, reflecting the sala 
of bond issues during recent years to finance 
capital improvements. 


Inter-university Case Program 


The Inter-university Case Program has been 
established as a successor to the Committee on 
Public Administration Cases which has func- 
tioned since 1948 under a grant from the Car 
negie Corporation of New York. The origina! 
committee program was undertaken as an ex 
perimental project by a small group of univer 
sities interested in the preparation of case 
studies and in their use as aids in teaching, re 
search, and administration. The experience of 
this group and the wide acceptance and use of 
their studies have led to the establishment of 
the new committee which will be financed in 
part by a further grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration; in part from subscription-member- 
ships from participating colleges, universities, 
and other institutions concerned with public 
administration and policy formation; and in 
part from anticipated royalties from a case 
book now in preparation. 

Representatives of the member-institutions 
will participate in the selection and develop- 
ment of the case studies which will give partic- 
ular emphasis to problems of state and local 
government, intetnational organization, and 
specialized fields in U. S. national government. 
At the first annual meeting of the new organi- 
zation the following were elected to member- 
ship on the Executive Board: Merle Fainsod, 
Harvard University; George A. Graham, 
Princeton University; Harvey C. Mansfield, 
Ohio State University; Roscoe C. Martin, Syra- 


cuse University; Paul M. O'Leary, Cornell 
University; Emery E. Olson, University of 
Southern California; Emmette Redford, Uni- 
versity of Texas; Wallace S. Sayre, College of 
the City of New York; George A. Shipman, 
University of Washington; Lloyd M. Short, 
University of Minnesota; York Willbern, Uni- 
versity of Alabama. 


Kellogg Foundation Programs for Improv- 
ing Administration 

Improved administration in the nation’s 
health and education programs is the objective 
of a wide range of projects now getting under 
way as a result of a series of grants by the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation. 

The most ambitious of these projects, involv- 
ing grants that may reach three million dollars 
over a five-year period, will be carried on by se- 
lected universities, mainly through their 
schools of education. Series of conferences and 
workshops will be supplemented by consulta- 
tion on the job with school administrators at 
local, county, and state levels and by exchange 
of professors and key leaders of educational 
administration. 

Although the project is designed primarily 
to assist the educator who is already serving in 
an_administrative capacity, the participating 
universities have also agreed to review their 
present programs of pre-service preparation 
for educational administration and to carry on 
research with a view to improving them. 

This project is being developed in coopera- 
tion with the American Association of School 
Administrators, the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers, and the division of coun- 
try and rural-area superintendents of the de- 
partment of rural education of the National 
Education Association. 

Under another grant a five-months work- 
shop in the administration of nursing services 
in hospitals convened on January 15 at the 
University of Chicago. Representatives of 
schools of nursing from fourteen universities 
and staff members from the U. S. Public Health 
Service, the Veterans Administration, and the 
nurse corps of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
are taking part in this preliminary session 
which is expected to provide a basis for a more 
extensive program for the improvement of in- 
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struction in the administration of nursing serv- 
ices. 

A conference on university training for hos- 
pital administration was held in Battle Creek, 
May 4-6, to discuss further plans for the foun- 
dation’s program in this field with representa- 
tives of the interested federal agencies and the 
American College of Hospital Administrators 
and with faculty members from universities 
which give courses in hospital administration. 


Midwest Inter-Library Center 


This spring marks the completion of the 
new Midwest Inter-Library Center, a million 
dollar “library for libraries” established 
through the cooperative efforts of thirteen col- 
leges and universities and financed by grants of 
$750,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York and $250,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation. The new center, which is adjacent 
to the campus of the University of Chicago, was 
conceived originally as a storage library for 
rare and little-used material, but present plans 
emphasize two additional functions—coordina- 
tion of collecting policies of the participating 
institutions to eliminate duplicate holdings 
and to round out incomplete sets of materials, 
and development of central technical and bib- 
liographic services. 

Ralph Esterquest, appointed in October, 
1949, as director of the center, helped establish 
a similar organization of libraries in the Rocky 
Mountain area at Denver. 


Institute for Teachers of Government and 
Administration 

The American University and the American 
Political Science Association announce the 
Fifth Annual Institute for Teachers of Govern- 
ment and Administration to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., June 10-23, 1951. The institute 
provides an opportunity for professors of gov- 
ernment (1) to confer informally with federal 
officials, members of Congress, officials of inter- 
national organizations and diplomatic mis- 
sions, Washington newsmen, lobbyists, and 
others; (2) to participate in case study semi- 
nars on major issues through conferences with 
representatives of various interested groups; 
(3) to attend major interest group meetings for 


the areas of public administration and inter- 
national affairs led by experts in the topics 
for discussion; and (4) to participate in sem- 
inars on materials and methods of political 
science instruction. Lowell H. Hattery, assist- 
ant chairman, Department of Political Science 
and Public Administration, American Univer- 
sity, is director of the institute. 


Ninth International Management Con- 
gress 

Persons wishing to obtain further informa- 
tion about this congress, to be held in Brussels, 
July 5-11, 1951, (see program notice in Winter, 
1951, Review, p. 62) should get in touch with 
Patrick E. Nieburg, director of services to U. S. 
management, National Management Council, 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York City 17. 


Graduate Assistance in Public Adminis- 
tration 

Up to five Lent D. Upson Fellowships for 
graduate training in public administration 
will be awarded for periods of twelve to fifteen 
months beginning in July or September, 1951. 
Fellows will be enrolled in the public admin- 
istration curriculum of Wayne University and 
will receive on-the-job training of not less than 
1080 hours in the Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research. Fellowships carry a monthly 
stipend of $150 plus tuition and fees for grad- 
uate study. Inquiries should be addressed to 
Loren B. Miller, director, Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, 810 Farwell Building, De- 
troit 26, Michigan. 


Revue Internationale des Sciences Ad- 
ministratives 

As of January 1, 1951, the International In- 
stitute of the Administrative Sciences put the 
business management of the Revue Interna- 
tionale des Sciences Administratives in the 
hands of a publisher (Editions de la Librairie 
Encyclopédique), which maintains an account 
with the Belgian American Banking Corpora- 
tion, 67 Wall Street, New York City 5. Remit- 
tance for subscriptions to the Revue may be 
made in the dollar equivalent of 375 Belgian 
francs to the Belgian American Banking Cor- 
poration for account No. 4850. 





News of the Society 





THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


The American Society for Public Adminis- 
tration held its annual conference at the Statler 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday, March 9-11, 1951. The registration 
was 538. 

Gerieral sessions were held Friday, Saturday, 
and Sunday mornings and Sunday afternoon. 
Several simultaneous sessions were held Friday 
and Saturday afternoons. Summaries of these 
sessions, prepared by their secretaries, appear 
on earlier pages of this issue of the Review. 

Newly elected officers and Council members 
of the Society are: 


President—John M. Gaus, professor of govern- 
ment, Harvard University 


Vice President—L. P. Cookingham, city man- 
ager, Kansas City, Missouri 


Council Members—J. Lyle Cunningham, assist- 
ant regional director, U.S. Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, Boise, Idaho 


Lawrence L. Durisch, chief, government re- 
search branch, Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, Knoxville, Tennessee 


Ralph R. Johnson, Maxwell School of Citi- 
zenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse Uni- 
versity 


John McDiarmid, chief, policy, training & 
examining division, United Nations 


James M. Mitchell, commissioner, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission 


The President and the Vice President are 
elected for a period of one year; the members 
of the Council are elected for three years, 
through 1953 or until the next annual meet- 
ing thereafter may be held. Donald C. Stone 
as past president automatically becomes a 
member of the Council. 


The Editorial Board. for 1951 is as follows: 
Editor-in-Chief—Wallace S. Sayre, School of 
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Business and Civic Administration, College 
of the City of New York 


Board Members—James W. Fesler, professor of 
political science, University of North Car- 
olina 

William O. Hall, director, office of manage- 
ment and budget, U.S. Department of 
State 


Verne B. Lewis, chief, budget division, Han- 
ford Operations Office, U.S. Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, Richland, Washington 

Lyman S. Moore, city manager, Portland, 
Maine 


William W. Parsons, administrative assist- 
ant secretary, U. S. Treasury Department 


York Y. Willbern, Bureau of Public Admin- 
istration, University of Alabama 


Frances H. Williams, legislative assistant to 
Senator Herbert H. Lehman 


The Council adopted a budget for the year 
1951 in the amount of $32,000. In order to 
meet this budget the Public Administration 
Clearing House has made a subvention of $2, 
goo to the Society, $500 of which is allocated 
to the International Institute of the Adminis- 
trative Sciences. Also, in order to meet this 
budget the Council authorized an expenditure 
from accumulated surplus of the Society of 
not to exceed $4,000. 

The Council received the accountants’ certi- 
ficate and report of the audit of the books of 
the Society for the year ended December 31, 
1949, made by Haskins & Sells, Certified Public 
Accountants, and authorized this firm to audit 
the books of the Society for the year ended 
December 31, 1950. 

The Council voted to continue Society mem- 
bership in the National Management Council, 
the American Committee for International 
Municipal Cooperation, and the International 
Institute of the Administrative Sciences. In or- 
der to encourage expansion of the activities of 
the International Institute of the Administra- 
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tive Sciences, the Council increased the Soci- 
ety’s contribution to the Institute from $100 to 
$500; Public Administration Clearing House 
is matching this contribution. 

At the annual business meeting March 9, 
1951, the membership amended the Constitu- 
tion of the Society to add a fourth class of 
membership for students. The Council at its 
meeting March 10, 1951, resolved that the an- 
nual dues rate for student members should be 
the same as that for junior members, which is 
currently $3. 

The membership at its meeting also 
amended the Constitution to permit the Coun- 
cil to establish an international dues rate; the 
Council established an annual dues rate of $3 
for those qualifying under this amendment. 
The Constitution of the Society, as amended, 
appears on pp. 164-66 of this issue of the Re- 
view. 

The Council decided to hold the next an- 
nual conference of the Society in Washington, 
D.C., March 7-9, 1952. 

At both the business and Council meetings 
appreciation was expressed for the work and 
travel of President Stone on behalf of the So- 
ciety during his presidency. He visited eleven 
chapters of the Society. The President thanked 
the Council members who met with chapters 
this year. He also recognized the members of 
the Editorial Board for their work on the 
Review. The membership meeting expressed 
its thanks to Fritz Morstein Marx for his two 
years of service as Editor-in-Chief. 

The annual report of the secretary-treasurer 
for the year ending December 31, 1950, showed 
a total enrollment of 4,122. New members and 
library or agency subscribers during the year 
numbered 1,155; the number resigning or 
dropped for nonpayment of dues or subscrip- 
tions was 1,063; the net gain was g2. There 
was a net loss in senior members of 41, in 
junior members of 3, and in sustaining mem- 
bers of 2; there was a net gain in subscribers 
of 138. 

Of the 645 senior members resigned or 
dropped during the year, 33 per cent had been 
on the rolls one year, 23 per cent two years, 
and 26 per cent three to five years, and 18 per 
cent six to ten years. Of the 345 junior mem- 
bers resigned or dropped, approximately 80 
per cent were members only one year. 


In June, 1950, the Society adopted a new 
billing form. The second billing, which pro- 
vides for payment of return postage by the So- 
ciety, requests members who do not wish to 
renew to fill in a form giving their reason. 
Of the 175 persons making such returns up 
to March 1, 1951, 114 stated their budgets 
did not permit renewal, 44 that they had left 
the field of public administration, and 8 that 
they were entering military service. 

Since its establishment, the enrollment fig- 
ures of the Society have been: 


Enrollments 
Resigned Net 
or Dropped Increase 


Year Ending 

Dec. 31 Total New 
1940 1209 
1941 1927 832 114 718 
1942 2052 563 438 125 
1943 2055 493 49° 3 
1044 2125 443 373 70 
1945 2500 653 375 
1946 2901 724 401 
1947 3339 896 438 
1948 3915 1079 576 
1949 4030 980 : 115 
1950 4122 1155 g2 


Of the 4,122 enrollments as of December 91, 
1950, 2,393 were senior members, 636 junior 
members, 44 sustaining members, and 1,049 
subscribers. 

As of March 1, 1951, the Society had 306 
members or subscribers located in countries 
or territories outside of the continental United 
States. 

The Society participated in two regional 
meetings during the year. The Society and tk 
Western Governmental Research Association 
met together for a Second Annual Pacific Coast 
Regional Dinner Conference in San Francisco, 
September 28, with Roger D. Lapham, former 
mayor of San Francisco, as the speaker. 

In November Dean Paul H. Appleby of 
Syracuse University addressed a joint Society- 
Southern Political Science Association lunch- 
eon in Durham, North Carolina. 

Chapters at December 31, 1950, were as fol- 
lows (year of establishment in parentheses): 


Alabama (1941) 
California 
China Lake (1950) 
Sacramento (1940) 
San Diego (1950) 
San Francisco Bay Area (1941) 
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Southern California (1940) 
Stanford University (1950) 
University of California (Berkeley, 1947) 
University of California (Los Angeles, 1947) 
University of Southern California (1947) 
Colorado 
University of Colorado (1948) 
Denver (1948) 
Connecticut (1946) 
Washington, D. C. (1940) 
Georgia (1948) 
Athens, Greece (1948) 
Hawaii (1948) 
Idaho (1949) 
Illinois 
Chicago (1940) 
Springfield (1950) 
University of Chicago (1947) 
University of Illinois (1948) 
Indiana University (1947) 
Kentucky (1946) 
New Orleans (1948) 
Maryland (1948) 
Massachusetts (1941) 
Michigan 
Detroit (1948) 
Michigan Capital (1950) 
University of Michigan (1947) 
Minnesota (1940) 
New Jersey (1947) 
New York 
Capital District (1944) 
Cornell-Ithaca (1949) 
New York Metropolitan (1940) 
Syracuse University (1947) 
University of North Carolina (1948) 
Cleveland (1948) 
Oregon (1945) 
Philadelphia Regional (1947) 
Puerto Rico (1946) 
University of Puerto Rico (1947) 
Tennessee (1947) 
North Texas (1948) 
Utah (1941) 
Charlottesville-Albemarle (1948) 


Washington State (1947) 
Wisconsin 
Madison (1946) 
Milwaukee (1948) 


Public Administration Review 


A new feature of the Review in 1950 was 
the “Contemporary Topics” section, contrib- 
uted by Public Administration Clearing 
House. This section totaled 50 pages during 
the year and provided current news items of 
international, national, state and local, and 
general interest. 

Another feature was the series of articles 
that set forth significant recent developments 
and emerging trends in some of the principal 
sectors of public administration. This series 
marked the tenth anniversary of the founding 
of the Society and the publication of the Re- 
view. The three articles published in 1950 
noted trends in teaching, in theory, and in 
practice. 

The Editorial Board met once during the 
year, at the time of the annual conference. 
Board members reviewed manuscripts and 
contributed helpful suggestions throughout 
the year. 

The Vermont Printing Company, Brattle- 
boro, Vermont, continued to print the Review 
in 1950. The cost of printing and distributing 
the Review in 1950 was $6,225.08; in 1949 the 
cost was $5,905.78. 

The income of the Society in 1950 was $26,- 
g21.22 and disbursements were $26,098.52, cre- 
ating a surplus for the year of $822.70. Total 
surplus as of December 31, 1950, was $9,679.58. 
Income received during 1950 which was ap- 
plicable to 1951 operations amounted to $8,- 
847.00. Total surplus and deferred income at 
the end of the year thus was $18,526.58. These 
balances were held in cash, of which approxi- 
mately three-fifths was on deposit in savings 
accounts and two-fifths on deposit in a com- 
mercial account. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION, STATEMENT OF 
INCOME, DISBURSEMENTS, AND 
BALANCE FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
DECEMBER 31, 1950 


Earned Income: 
Memberships and Sub- 
scriptions 
Senior Members $13,853.00 
Junior Members 1,793-50 
Sustaining Members = 472.50 
Subscriptions 5727-55 


Total $21,846.55 
Sales of Journal 382.52 
Sales of Reprints 344.00 
Journal Advertising 338.76 
Miscellaneous Income 270.59 
Conference Income 1,338.80 
Subvention from Pub- 

lic Administration 
Clearing House 2,400.00 


Total Earned Income $26,921.22 


Disbursements: 


General Operations 

Personal Services $11,074.94 
Telephone and Tele- 

graph 297.98 
Stationery and Sup- 

plies 1,175.56 
Furniture and 

Equipment 283.48 
Postage and Ex- 

press 1,115.57 
Mailing Charges 596.47 
Printing and Mime- 

ographing 805.50 
Annual and Other 

Services 220.41 
Accounting Service 540.00 
Institutional Member- 

ships 397-12 
Conference Expense 1,094.41 
Travel Expense 1,010.87 
Building Service Fee © 846.00 


Total $19,458.31 


Public Administration Review 
Commissions $ 112.17 
Postage and Express 270.85, 
Mailing Charges 107.03 
Printing ‘ 5,847.20 
Reprints 302.96 


Total $ 6,640.21 
Total Disbursements $26,098.52 


Balance $ 822.70 


Balance Carried Forward January 1, 
1950 $ 8,856.88 
Excess of Earned Income over Dis- 
bursements, 1950 822.70 


Balance at December 31, 1950 $ 9,679.58 
Deferred Income (dues paid in 
1950 applicable in 1951) 8,847.00 


Total Balance and Deferred Income $18,526.58 


Represented by: 
Cash in Banks $18,004.33 
Petty Cash Fund 25.00 
Accounts Receivable 336.00 
Clearing Accounts 161.25 





Total Cash and Receivables $18,526.58 
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CHAPTER NEWS 
California—San Diego Area 


The chapter adopted the following resolu- 
tion at its meeting, February 27, shortly after 
the death of Alfred H. Campion, president of 
the San Diego Area Chapter, and chief admin- 
istrative officer, County of San Diego. 


WHEREAS, the members of the San Diego Area 
Chapter of the American Society for Public Ad- 
ministration have been saddened by the passing of 
their friend and fellow member, Alfred H. Cam- 
pion, and 


WHEREAS, it is the sincere desire of the mem- 
bers of this chapter to express to his family their 
heart-felt sympathy and their appreciation for the 
contribution he made to them both as a group and 
as individuals, 


NOW THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED that 
the Secretary is instructed to transmit to the family 
of Alfred H. Campion, the following message: 


My Dear Mrs. Campion: 


At the regular meeting of the San Diego Area 
Chapter of the American Society for Public Ad- 
ministration on Tuesday, February 27, 1951, the 
members stated their desire to express to you and 
your family their heart-felt sympathy in the passing 
of their associate, friend, and leader, Alfred H. 
Campion. 

Every member of this chapter was shocked and 
saddened at his death. We have all been enriched 
by the experience he brought to us, and the leader- 
ship he displayed in the field of public administra- 
tion. His long service with the press, with the Cali- 
fornia Taxpayers’ Association, and with the Coun- 
ties of Los Angeles and San Diego furnished a rich 
storehouse of experience upon which we all drew 
with eagerness. His association with this Society, as 
well as with his other service and professional 
groups, was marked by a generous willingness to 
contribute of his time and energy and wisdom. It 
was his leadership which brought about the es- 
tablishment of this chapter, a fact which was rec- 
ognized in his election as our first president. We 
have gained much from him, both as an outstand- 
ing public servant and as a man of strong and 
forthright character. We are sincerely grateful for 
the opportunity that was given us to be associated 
with him. 

As Secretary of the San Diego Area Chapter, I 
have been instructed to transmit these expressions 
of sympathy, and of appreciation for Mr. Cam- 
pion’s great contribution to the field of public ad- 
ministration. It was with genuine affection and 


sincerity that the members ordered that these ex- 
pressions be placed in the minutes of our chapter. 
Sincerely, 
Arthur B. Groos, Secretary 


Don B. Leiffer, professor, San Diego State 
College, moderated a panel discussion on 
“Problems of the Relationships of the Legis- 
lators and the Administrators” at the chapter 
meeting, February 27. Panel members were 
Senator Fred H. Kraft, goth Senatorial Dis- 
trict; Dave Bird, supervisor, Second San Diego 
County District; O. W. Campbell, city man- 
ager, San Diego; J. H. Rainwater, department 
of public welfare, San Diego. 


California—San Francisco Bay Area 


Joseph P. Harris, professor of political sci- 
ence, University of California, spoke to a joint 
Chapter-Public Personnel Association dinner, 
February 7; his subject was the advice and 
consent of the Senate in approving presiden- 
tial appointments. Mr. Harris sketched the 
history of advice and consent from the time 
of the Constitutional Convention to the pres- 
ent, giving excerpts from his forthcoming 
book. Seventy persons were present. ° 


California—Stanford 


Sixty people heard Frederic J. Osborn, Brit- 
ish town planning expert, speak on “British 
Town and Country Planning” November 16. 

Joseph W. Rupley, a member of the Coun- 
cil of the Society and chief field representative, 
U.S. Bureau of the Budget, San Francisco, dis- 
cussed the 1952 federal budget, February 14. 
Chapter officers elected at the meeting are: 
President—Nick Draklich, Vice President— 
Carl F. Stover, Secretary-Treasurer—Alice 
Farmer, Council Members—Justine Clapp, Lee 
Maice, Donald Toussaint. 


California—University of California at Los An- 
geles 

Winston W. Crouch, director, Bureau of 
Governmental Research, UCLA, described the 
new curriculum leading to the Master of Pub- 
lic Administration degree at a recent meeting. 

During the spring semester the chapter will 
hold several major evening meetings and some 
smaller afternoon sessions. Topics of the eve- 
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ning meetings will be “Inside Government” 
(dealing with the actual experiences and prob- 
lems of administrators, and an evaluation of 
their formal education); “Is Professionalism 
Possible in Government Service?”; ““What are 
Employers Looking For?” (talents, qualities, 
the personal interview, specialist or general- 
ist); ““The Importance of Time and Motion 
Studies” (practical application of work sim- 
plification procedures); “Internships and Stu- 
dent Employment Opportunities in the Los 
Angeles Area”; and “Politics in Government 
Employment.” 

At smaller afternoon sessions the chapter 
members will discuss recruitment and entry 
procedures, public employee attitudes, meth- 
ods of advancement, post-entry training oppor- 
tunities, office organization and practices. The 
chapter in March renewed publication of a 
monthly newsletter. 

Chapter officers for the spring semester are: 
President—Charles A. Norris, Vice President 
—Ernest A. Koucky, Secretary-Freasurer—Al 
Carnesciali, Directors—John J. Dennis, Gina 
Minorini, Norman Strong. 


California—University of Southern California 


The importance to success as an administra- 
tor of being able to manage men was empha- 
sized by Judge James Carter of the Federal 
District Court in speaking to the chapter in 
November. If an administrator has the good 
feeling and confidence of the employee, it is 
much easier to discipline him without creating 
ill feeling, Judge Carter said. “Employees 
should be encouraged to participate in de- 
partment work and should have a chance to 
air their grievances to their superiors. . . . It 
is the duty of an administrator to lay out a 
program which not only fits his own needs and 
the needs of the firm, but also the needs of 
his employees.” 

A panel on “The Role of the City Manager: 
Political or Non-Political?” was moderated by 
John F. Pfiffner, professor of public admin- 
istration, University of Southern California, 
January g. Panel participants were Charles 
Briley, city manager, Glendale, California; 
Robert C. Coop, administrative officer, Ingle- 
wood, California; Carl C. Gruendler, chief ad- 
ministrative officer, San Gabriel, California. 


Hawaii 


Chapter officers for 1950-51 are: President— 
Allan F. Saunders, professor of government, 
University of Hawaii; Vice President—Richard 
Takasaki, Bureau of the Budget, Hawaii; Sec- 
retary—Robert Kamins, Legislative Reference 
Bureau, University of Hawaii; Executive 
Board—Randolph Lee, Department of Public 
Works, Hawaii; Samuel Lyman, Civil Service 
Commission, Hawaii; John Miki, Department 
of Public Welfare, Hawaii; James Shoemaker, 
Bank of Hawaii. 


Idaho 


Sound films were used for the first time by 
the Idaho chapter at its March 7 meeting. Wil- 
liam F. Rapp, assistant to the regional direc- 
tor, U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, Boise, ob- 
tained the films, which demonstrated good and 
bad leadership practices and qualities, through 
the Training Office of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the University of Washington. The 
discussion which followed the film showing 
was unusually lively, and it is planned to re- 
peat this type of meeting later in the year. 

“The Administrative Organization of the 
Civil Defense Function” was the subject of 
William Galloway, director, Boise Civil De- 
fense Agency, at the January 3 meeting. Mr. 
Galloway emphasized the unique problems in- 
volved in preparing for coordinated action by 
hundreds of persons having only an unofficial 
relationship with an administrative organiza- 
tion. 

Jerome’ Anderson, U.S. Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, Boise, led a round table on the “Organ- 
ization of the Federal Government during the 
National Emergency,” February 7. The dis- 
cussion, for which Mr. Anderson secured and 
organized the latest materials and information, 
including slides and charts, was focused on (1) 
the portion of the federal government primar- 
ily charged with national security, (2) the new 
special-purpose agencies that have been or 
probably will be established to meet special 
conditions during the emergency, and (g) re- 
quired and anticipated adjustments in organ- 
ization of the old-line agencies to meet the 
emergency needs. 

The chapter presented J. Lyle Cunningham 
with a plaque in appreciation of his invaluable 
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services to the chapter as president and to the 
field of public administration during 1950. 

Officers for 1951, elected at the January 
meeting, are: President—Leon Fields, man- 
ager, U.S. Veterans’ Administration Regional 
Office, Boise; Vice President—William F. 
Rapp, assistant to the regional director, U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation; Secretary-Treasurer— 
F. William Koop, administrative assistant, U.S. 
Bureau of Reclamation, Boise; Council Mem- 
bers—Jerome Anderson, branch of project 
planning, U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, Boise; 
Thomas H. Charrey, State Merit System Coun- 
cil; J. Lyle Cunningham, assistant regional di- 
rector, U.S. Bureau of Reclamation, Boise; 
Charles Vasquez, State Department of Public 
Assistance; Max Yost, executive manager, As- 
sociated Taxpayers of Idaho. 


Illinois—Chicago 

“The Role of the Courts in Public Admin- 
istration” was the topic discussed by John P. 
Lulinski, chief of civil division, United States 
Attorney’s Office, at a meeting, January 17. 

Three newspapermen participated in a 
panel on “Public Relations for the Public 
Service—A Newspaper Man’s Viewpoint,” at 
the February 21 meeting. All members were 
urged to bring the public relations officer of 
their agency to this panel. Participants were 
Frederick Bird, Chicago Daily News; James 
Peneff, Chicago Sun Times; and John R. 
Thomson, Chicago Tribune. 

The April 18 meeting was directed toward 
the need of understanding the importance of 
preserving our American heritage. The speak- 
ers were Dr. Thaddeus Lubera, assistant super- 
intendent in charge of secondary education, 
Chicago Board of Education; and Dr. Albert 
G. Huegli, dean of students, Concordia Teach- 
ers College, River Forest, Illinois. The speak- 
ers covered the programs of the primary and 
secondary schools and the colleges in prepar- 
ing future generations for their responsibilities 
as citizens. 


Illinois—Springfield 

Donald S. Funk, vice chairman, Commission 
to Study State Government, discussed the work 
of that group at a meeting January 9. 

On January. 23 chapter members spent the 
evening touring the IBM unit of the Bureau 


of Vital Statistics and Records of the Illinois 
State Health Department. 

Representative Charles J. Jenkins, Illinois 
State Legislature, discussed legislative proce- 
dure at a meeting February 14. 


Illinois—University of Chicago 

The chapter met with the International Re- 
lations Club of the University of Chicago Jan- 
uary 22, to hear David Popper, officer in charge 
of General Assembly Affairs, Office of United 
Nations Political and Security Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, speak on “Current Political Is- 
sues Facing the General Assembly.” 

“The Businessman’s View of the Adminis- 
trator” was the topic of George H. Brown, 
professor of marketing, University of Chicago, 
for a meeting February 19. 

Herbert Emmerich, director, Public Admin- 
istration Clearing House, talked on “Current 
Issues in Federal Administration” at the April 
11 meeting. 


Indiana University 


At the first regular meeting of the reacti- 
vated Indiana University chapter, March 15, 
Joseph B. Kingsbury, professor of government, 
Indiana University, reported on the annual 
meeting of the Society. Richard W. Lomax, 
professor, Indiana University, commented on 
current opportunities in public administra- 
tion. 

Chapter officers elected at the meeting are: 
President—Thomas F. Thompson, Vice Presi- 
dent—Mrs. Martha Robinson, Secretary-Treas- 
urer—Roger A. Smith, Directors—Byrum E. 
Carter, Eugene Hutson, Louis E. Lambert, 
Alice Marshall. 


Kansas-Missouri 

Sixty people gathered at the University of 
Kansas, March 21, to organize the Kansas-Mis- 
souri chapter of the Society. A constitution was 
adopted and the following officers were elected: 
President—Ethan P. Allen, director, Bureau of 
Government Research, University of Kansas; 
Vice President—Samuel M. Roberts, director, 
Division of Research and Budget, Kansas 
City, Missouri; Secretary-Treasurer—Norman 
Blacher, training program coordinator, Bu- 
reau of Government Research, University of 
Kansas; Directors—Elbert L. Beard, Jr., chief 
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office deputy, Department of Internal Reve- 
nue, Wichita, Kansas; Frederic H. Guild, re- 
search department, Kansas Legislative Coun- 
cil; George Robb, auditor, State of Kansas. 

A second meeting of the chapter was held on 
April 26 in conjunction with the Fourth An- 
nual School for City Managers at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. Speakers were Clarence Ridley, 
executive director, International City Man- 
agers’ Association; and Roscoe C. Martin, 
chairman, department of political science, 
Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public Af- 
fairs, Syracuse University. 


Kentucky 


“An Obituary of a Political Scientist” was 
the subject of J. B. Shannon, department of po- 
litical science, University of Kentucky, at the 
January meeting. 

Donald H. Davenport, deputy commis- 
sioner, Department of Commerce, New York 
State, and president, Association of State Plan- 
ning and Development Agencies, spoke at a 
dinner meeting of the chapter, February 23. 

Officers of the Kentucky chapter are: Presi- 
dent—Donald P. Brown, Kentucky Agricul- 
tural and Industrial Development Board; First 
Vice President—Ruth McQuown, Bureau of 
Government Research, University of Ken- 
tucky; Second Vice President—Marion Burk- 
hardt, finance department, City of Louisville; 
Secretary-Treasurer—Joseph M. Robertson, 
Kentucky Revenue Department; Program 
Chairman-—L. Felix Joyner, Kentucky Depart- 
ment of Finance. 


Maryland 


Don K. Price, associate director, Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House, discussed ‘Prob- 
lems of General Policy Staff Work in the Re- 
lationship between the Presidency and the 
Congress” at a chapter dinner meeting January 
g. There are three general approaches to these 
problems. (1) Can we have a top political officer 
to share the responsibility of the President? It 
has been suggested that the Vice-President be 
given the over-all responsibility for administra- 
tive problems such as personnel, budgeting, 
and procurement. The Hoover Commission 
considered this possibility but for various rea- 
sons did not adopt it. (2) Can we set up a de- 
partment to handle administrative details as 


distinct from policy? The British Treasury De- 
partment, for example, actually has line au- 
thority over other departments in such matters 
as personnel and budgeting. Such a system 
would not work in the United States because of 
our federal structure and the large amount of 
control of legislative and executive affairs by 
congressional committees. (3) How can the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President itself be coordi- 
nated? The effectiveness of the top staff of the 
Executive Gffice depends to a great extent on 
the personalities of those in top positions. 
They have no line authority over the depart- 
ments and act only as staff advisers to the Presi- 
dent. The Hoover Commission recommended 
a staff secretary to the President who would be 
responsible to him for coordinating staff work 
in the Executive Office. 

Carlisle H. Humelsine, Assistant Secretary 
of State, spoke on “International Security Or- 
ganizations in Which the United States Partici- 
pates” at a dinner meeting February 13. He 
first outlined the growth of the State Depart- 
ment since 1940, and its reorganization under 
Secretary Acheson. Sweeping as this reorganiza- 
tion was, there are problems arising now from 
the participation by the United States in inter- 
national security programs which will make 
further reorganization necessary. There is a 
tendency in this new emergency to repeat the 
World War II pattern of setting up separate or- 
ganizations to deal temporarily with foreign 
governments, which complicates the problems 
of controlling the country’s foreign policy. If 
the number of government organizations in 
the toreign field increases very much, it will 
probably be necessary to set up a coordinating 
authority similar to the National Security 
Council which was created primarily to coordi- 
nate foreign policy between the State Depart- 
ment and the Defense Department. 

In periods of crisis, it is always necessary to 
retrench on some domestic programs, no mat- 
ter how desirable those programs may be, Sena- 
tor Hubert A. Humphrey of Minnesota told a 
dinner meeting March 13. He spoke on the sub- 
ject “The Fair Deal and the International Cri- 
sis.” He pointed out that there is a distinction 
in military reports between a casualty and a 
fatality: the Fair Deal is a casualty but not a 
fatality in the current crisis. The only hope for 
maintaining the strength and solidarity of the 
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Western world is to continue the liberal pro- 
grams which were started before World War II. 
A return by the United States government to 
the conservatism of the decades prior to 1930 
would seriously impair our relationships with 
the Western European nations. The military 
assistance and Marshall Plan programs have 
kept Russia from adding such countries as 
Greece and Turkey to her satellite nations; 
these programs should be continued. 


Massachusetts 


Mayor J. B. Hynes of Boston addressed the 
chapter meeting in March. 


Michigan—University of Michigan 

Frank Bane, executive director, Council of 
State Governments, presented a general analy- 
sis of present-day state governments to the 
chapter in January. The relationship of the 
State Department of Conservation to other 
agencies and departments in the state was the 
subject of Stanley G. Fontanna, deputy direc- 
tor, Michigan Department of Conservation, at 
the social seminar meeting of the chapter in 
February. 

Chapter officers for this semester are: Presi- 
dent—William DeNuccio, Vice President—An- 
ton Pritchard, Secretary—Donald V. Smith, 
Treasurer—George M. Tomsho. 


Minnesota 


LeRoy Harlow, director, Minnesota Ef- 
ficiency in Government Commission, spoke at 
the chapter meeting, March 7, on “Blue Print 
for Today and Tomorrow.” He discussed the 
composition, work, and recommendations of 
the “Little Hoover” Commission in Minne- 
sota, pointing out that the great majority of its 
250 recommendations were adopted unani- 
mously by the commission. While most of these 
suggested changes were devoted to the refash- 
ioning of the executive branch of the state gov- 
ernment, the commission also recognized the 
urgent need for strengthening the legislative 
branch of the government. Mr. Harlow elabo- 
rated on a few of the more important recom- 
mendations of the commission—that depart- 
ments should be organized according to ma- 
jor functions so as to eliminate overlapping 
and duplication; that responsibility and au- 
thority should be concentrated in the chief ex- 


ecutive officer of the state; that the principal 
departments should be headed by a single of- 
ficer appointed by and removable by the Gov- 
ernor. Such changes would result not only in 
increased efficiency in government operations 
but also in a more economical management of 
the state’s affairs. These reductions in govern- 
mental costs could not be accurately measured, 
but improved procedures and organization 
should result in an immediate saving of over 
$4 million per year. 


New Jersey 

A panel discussed “Public Authorities” at a 
dinner meeting, February 21. Panel members 
were Ward Herbert, general counsel, New Jer- 
sey Turnpike Authority; Frank Herring, chief, 
Bureau of Planning, The Port of New York 
Authority; and Senator Robert B. Meyner, 
New Jersey State Legislature. 

Chapter officers for 1951 are: President 
—Bennett M. Rich, associate professor of po- 
litical science, Rutgers University; Vice Presi- 
dent—Daniel Bergsma, state commissioner of 
health; Secretary-Treasurer—Ernest C, Reock, 
Jr., research associate, Bureau of Government 
Research, Rutgers University; Board Members 
—Marver Bernstein, associate professor of pol- 
itics, Princeton University; Henry Connor, di- 
rector, Bureau of Municipal Research, New- 
ark; Otto L. Nelson, vice president, New York 
Life Insurance Company. 


New York—Capital District ; 

Arthur H. Schwartz, counsel, Commission 
on Coordination of State Activities, moder- 
ated a panel discussion on “Administrative 
Devices for the Coordination of Interdepart- 
mental Programs” at a chapter meeting, De- 
cember 12. A number of major programs in 
New York State cut across department lines. 
Panel members described and evaluated the 
effectiveness of the techniques used by their 
agencies in pooling the efforts of a number of 
separate departments in furthering a common 
program. Panel members were Isabelle K. Sa- 
vell, associate director, Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Interstate Cooperation; John 
Bourke, executive director, Joint Hospital Sur- 
vey and Planning Commission; John J. Sand- 
ler, executive assistant, Department of Audit 
and Control. 
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The state and local organization for civil 
defense was discussed by Joseph Kaitz, assist- 
ant director, New York State Civil Defense 
Commission, and Dr. James H. Lade, director 
for emergency medical services, New York 
State Department of Health, at the January 
16 meeting. They considered how the civil de- 
fense tasks of the state departments have been 
worked out so they do not overlap and dis- 
cussed the methods used to mobilize civil de- 
fense organizations in the cities and counties. 
Thomas W. Ryan, director, New York State 
Division of Safety, led the discussion. 

Donald C. Stone, director of administration, 
Economic Cooperation Administration, was 
guest speaker at the chapter meeting January 


31. 


New York Metropolitan 


“Problems of Public Administration in So- 
cial and Economic Development” was the sub- 
ject of the meeting of the New York Metro- 
politan chapter on January 23. A panel of 
officials of the UN led the discussion: Gustavo 
Martinez-Cabafias, deputy director general, 
Technical Assistance Administration; Henry 
Bloch, director, Fiscal Division, Economic Af- 
fairs Department; and Glen Leet, United Na- 
tions social welfare adviser to Greece and for- 
mer president of the Athens chapter of ASPA. 
Charles S. Ascher, chairman, political science 
department, Brooklyn College, acted as mod- 
erator. Among the 75 persons present were 
members of the UN Seminar in Public Per- 
sonnel Administration from Australia, Can- 
ada, Chile, Denmark, Haiti, Israel, Norway, 
Puerto Rico, the United Kingdom, and the 
U.S.A., who participated in the evening's 
lively discussion. 

Mr. Martinez-Cabafias brought out the cen- 
tral place that public administration is as- 
suming in the surveys and recommendations 
of the UN technical assistance missions. In 
underdeveloped countries administration is 
closely intertwined with political affairs; it 
is difficult to arouse interest in requests for 
technical aid exclusively for administrative 
improvement. It is becoming apparent that 
the economic development of a country can- 
not be examined without reference to its gov- 
ernmental institutions and practices. 


Mr. Bloch described the problems facing 
the UN in reconciling the proposals of ex- 
perts in public finance from various countries 
and the special problem of adjusting their pro- 
posals to the situation in an underdeveloped 
country. 

Mr. Leet portrayed the differences in atti- 
tude that a visiting expert underwent after a 
quick survey of a few months and when he had 
lived in a country for some years. He empha- 
sized the limitations of reform of the central 
government as a way of influencing the lives 
of the mass of people upon whom the central 
government has little impact. 

In the discussion that followed, John D. 
Millett, chapter president, pointed out that 
public finance practices were new enough in 
all countries not to be embedded deeply in 
the culture patterns and therefore could be 
modified without too much social strain. Ob- 
servers from smaller countries commented on 
the apparent wastefulness of manpower in 
American administrative practice and the ap- 
parent overelaboration of techniques which 
smaller countries did not feel they could afford. 
The causes of these American practices were 
canvassed. The importance of local govern- 
ment in social and economic development was 
stressed. Since the United Nations can inter- 
vene only upon request of the national gov- 
ernment, it is sometimes difficult to bring lo- 
cal problems into the purview of the missions; 
examples were adduced of successful steps to- 
ward the improvement of municipal taxation, 
planning, and finance. 

Charles B. Stauffacher, executive assistant 
director, U.S. Bureau of the Budget, talked on 
“Organization for Mobilization” at the meet- 
ing March 27. Mr. Stauffacher discussed the 
relationship between organization and policy 
against the backdrop of the new federal estab- 
lishment created after the Korean invasion. He 
cited the lessons learned from the organization 
efforts during World War II and showed how 
planners today have profited from them. He 
also analyzed the lessons learned from current 
mobilization efforts. 


New York University 


An organization meeting to form the New 
York University chapter of the Society was 
held March 16. At this meeting there was a 
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discussion of the general purposes and pro- 
gram of the proposed chapter, a nominating 
committee was selected, and there was a brief 
report of job opportunities in the public serv- 
ice. Martin B. Dworkis, assistant to the direc- 
tor, Graduate Division of Public Service, New 
York University, and William J. Ronan, di- 
rector, Graduate Division of Public Service, 
New York University, are the principal organ- 
izers of the chapter. 


New York—Syracuse University 


“Financing Local Government in Good 
Times and Bad” was the subject of a panel 
discussion October 27. Panel members were 
Chester B. Pond, New York State Department 
of Taxation and Finance; Thomas Kennedy, 
former mayor of Syracuse; and Lee Greene, 
visiting professor of political science, from the 
University of Tennessee. They discussed major 
financial problems of local governments, the 
future role and functions of local authorities, 
and the question of local responsibility. 

E. A. Lutz, professor, Cornell University; 
Byron Hipple, deputy director, New York 
State Department of Social Welfare; and Spen- 
cer D. Parratt, professor of political science, 
Maxwell Graduate School, discussed “Inter- 
governmental Relations in Social Welfare” at 
a chapter meeting, December 7. 

Donald C. Stone, president of the Society, 
talked on “World Stability and Public Ad- 
ministration” to chapter members in January, 
presenting a picture of the vital role of public 
administrator in the present international cri- 
sis. 


North Carolina 

John D. Millett, professor of political sci- 
ence, Columbia University, talked on “Organ- 
ization for National Security” at a chapter 
meeting, October 18. 

“Municipal-State Relationships: The Pro- 
posed Plan of the State’s Financing City 
Streets” was the subject of J. Alexander Mc- 
Mahon, assistant director, Institute of Govern- 
ment, University of North Carolina, at the 
November g chapter meeting. Mr. McMahon, 
who served as secretary for the State-Municipal 
Commission on Financing City Streets, dis- 
cussed the findings of the commission. 

Nicholas Jay Demerath, professor of sociol- 


ogy, University of North Carolina, talked on 
“Some Observations on Military Management 
and Administration” at the February 9 meet- 


ing. 


Oregon 


Charles McKinley, professor of political 
science, Reed College, presented an analytical 
review of the findings and recommendations 
of the President’s Water Policy Commission, 
of which he was a staff member, at the chapter 
meeting February 28. 


Pennsylvania—Philadelphia Regional 

Four things are basic to an effective civil 
defense program—comprehension, concentra- 
tion, cooperation, and control—Thomas Buck- 
ley, director of public works, Philadelphia, 
and chapter president, told a chapter meeting 
on “Civil Defense as an Inter-Regional Prob- 
lem,” November 27. The people as well as the 
public officials, said Mr. Buckley, must know 
the facts of the problem. We must make plans 
and put them into action with the greatest 
possible speed. Every individual should try to 
visualize for himself the implications of the 
atomic bomb and seek to cultivate in himself 
a self-control that will guide him in the most 
harrowing situations. 

Major General Norman D. Cota, U.S.A. 
(retd.), executive director, Philadelphia 
County Civil Defense Council, described the 
organization for civil defense in Philadelphia. 
The mayor heads the organization; the direc- 
tor of public works is his deputy. The organ- 
ization is composed of divisions for Education 
and Training, Security, Communications, En- 
gineering-Utilities, Medical and Health, Evac- 
uation-Transportation, Technical, Auxiliaries, 
Administration, and Public Relations. The 
organization has an executive director and 
four staff officers. General Cota then outlined 
the following principles used in developing 
the civil defense program in Philadelphia: 
(1) people must be educated about what should 
be done in case of attack; (2) everyone should 
have an identification tag with his blood type; 
(3) every family should have a plan for its self- 
protection; (4) inter-regional coordination is 
essential; (5) mass evacuation is unlikely; (6) 
community organizations should strive to par- 
ticipate actively in civil defense planning; (7) 
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the Civil Defense Council is making both long- 
and short-term plans. 

Other participants in this meeting were Ad- 
miral John V. McElduff, U.S.N. (retd.), direc- 
tor of civil defense, Delaware County, and 
Clarence E. Moullette, deputy director, Cam- 
den (N.J.) City Civil Defense Council. 

“Inter-Regional Developments Proposed by 
the Greater Philadelphia—South Jersey Coun- 
cil” was the subject of the January 22 meeting. 
General Brenton G. Wallace, chairman, Board 
of Governors, Greater Philadelphia—South 
Jersey Council, reviewed the history and or- 
ganization of the Council. The major concern 
of the council at present is the network of high- 
ways. It has pressed for a connection between 
thé Pennsylvania and New Jersey Turnpikes 
and has made a planning map for the nine- 
county area. Other matters that the council is 
concerned with are: (1) alleviating the effects 
that the Pennsylvania Turnpike will have on 
Delaware and Montgomery Counties, by rec- 
ommending access roads; (2) rapid transit for 
South Jersey; (3) another bridge (or perhaps a 
tunnel) across the Delaware; (4) more water 
for the region (especially pushing the Incodel 
plan); (5) enlarging the port facilities (the 
council is pushing a port authority; New Jer- 
sey has passed the enabling law, and Pennsyl- 
vania probably will in this legislature). S. Her- 
bert Taylor, engineer, Camden County, New 
Jersey, made three principal points: (1) pub- 
lic officials must stress the economic as well as 
the technical aspects of public works; (2) plans 
being made by the council will meet the full 
needs of the metropolitan region; and (3) 
along with plans for new highways, we must 
stress the tremendous waste from accidents. 

“Arms, Bread, and Conviction are the ABC’s 
of the Economic Cooperation Administration's 
new job,” Donald C. Stone, director of admin- 
istration, Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion, told the Philadelphia Regional chapter 
meeting, February 26. “The change in the 
agency's slogan,” said Mr. Stone, “from ‘For 
European Recovery’ to ‘Strength for the Free 
World’ is indicative of the new emphasis of 
the foreign economic assistance program. . . . 
ECA’s goal is to assist Europe to go on from 
‘recovery,’ expanding its economy sufficiently 
to provide both essential defense needs and the 
standard of living necessary to maintain a vig- 


orous people. We must recognize the urgency 
of rearmament—but we must not discontinue 
efforts to build permanently healthy econo- 
mies and strengthen democratic political and 
social institutions. 

“Foreign aid programs in both Europe and 
the Far East have shown that inefficiency in 
government administration seriously cripples 
recovery efforts. It is frequently necessary to 
help governments reorganize their machinery 
and procedures in order to carry forward in- 
tegrated economic programs. 

“It is important that Americans approach 
the job of introducing new ideas and methods 
to foreign countries—providing ‘technical as- 
sistance’ in the right spirit. We must sincerely 
appreciate that technical assistance results in 
an exchange of ideas which is profitable to us 
also. We must recognize the impracticality of 
imposing our ways, intact, on other peoples. 
The important thing is to awake persons in 
less developed areas to the fact that there are 
ways of achieving a better life, and to instill 
in them the desire to improve their own lot 
—drawing on what techniques we may have 
which are useful to them. 

“The contacts of American technicians with 
foreigners—both in this country and abroad— 
offer a priceless opportunity to build friend- 
ship, respect, and trust between this country 
and its allies in the free world. It is important 
that our experts are aware of this opportunity 
and that they are oriented to take full advan- 
tage of it.” 


Pennsylvania—Pittsburgh 

Sixty key officials of the Pittsburgh area 
gathered on February 20 for an organization 
meeting of the Pittsburgh chapter of the So- 
ciety. Donald C. Stone, president of the So- 
ciety, described the purposes and activities of 
the Society for the group. Committees were 
formed (1) to draft the constitution, (2) to de- 
velop a program, (3) to nominate officers. Wil- 
liam G. Willis, assistant director, Institute of 
Local Government, University of Pittsburgh, 
is the chief organizer of the group. 


Utah 

ElRoy Nelson, director, Bureau of Business 
and Economic Research, University of Utah, 
spoke at the chapter meeting, February 15. 
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Wisconsin—Madison 

Press relations for public agencies was the 
subject of a round table chapter meeting, 
March 6. Speakers were George Forster, acting 
city manager, Madison; Will Hyde, adminis- 
trative assistant, Wisconsin State Department 
of Public Welfare; John Wyngaard, Green 
Bay Press-Gazette; and Scott Cutlip, School of 
Journalism, University of Wisconsin. The 
panel discussed the following questions: (1) 
in what situations is an administrator justified 
in requiring that subordinates clear their state- 
ments to the press through his office; (2) can 
anything be done by the administrator, re- 
porter, or editor to meet the criticism that the 
press plays up corruption in government 
rather than constructive accomplishment; (3) 
how should “off the record” remarks be used; 
and (4) how should the government official 
deal with the reporter from a paper hostile to 
his agency or policies. 


Wisconsin—Milwaukee 


L. C. Gibson, chief field representative, U.S. 
Bureau of the Budget, Chicago, talked on 
“The Management Improvement Program of 
the Federal Government,” at the January 18 


meeting of the chapter. J. P. Cullen, manager, 
Veterans’ Administration, regional office, Mil- 
waukee; R. H. Musser, regional conservator, 
U.S. Soil Conservation Service; and J. H. Price, 
regional forester, U.S. Forest Service, com- 
mented on the application of this program to 
their offices. There was a special exhibit of 
Bureau of the Budget publications on manage- 
ment improvement. 

George C. Saffran, city budget supervisor 
and chapter president, reported that Milwau- 
kee had saved about $200,000 a year by insti- 
tuting city government reforms suggested in a 
study of the city’s administrative efficiency by 
Griffenhagen & Associates last year, at a panel 
discussion during a chapter meeting, February 
15. Norman H. Gill, executive director, Citi- 
zen’s Governmental Research Bureau; Robert 
C. Garnier, city classification examiner; and 
Martin E. Schreiber, city alderman, also par- 
ticipated in the program. Mr. Saffran reported 
that there was much administrative reorganiza- 
tion work still to be done. 

Leon D. Epstein, department of political 
science, University of Wisconsin, talked on 
“How Much Freedom Should Public Employ- 
ees Have to Engage in Political Activities?” at 
a chapter meeting, March 15. 
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Amended Constitution of the American 
Society for Public Administration 





I. Name and Purposes 


a. The name of this organization shall be 
the American Society for Public Administra- 
tion. 

b. This Society is organized for the follow- 
ing educational and scientific purposes: 

1) To facilitate the exchange of knowl- 
edge and results of experience among per- 
sons interested or engaged in the field of pub- 
lic administration; 

2) To encourage the collection, compila- 
tion, and dissemination of information on mat- 
ters relating to public administration; 

3) To advance generally the science, proc- 
esses, and art of public administration. 


Il. Membership 


a. Any person interested in the purposes of 
the Society shall be eligible for membership. 

b. The membership of the Society shall be 
divided into four classes: members, sustaining 
members, junior members, and student mem- 
bers. Persons twenty-eight years old or under 
shall be classified as junior members. Persons 
in attendance at a college or university, matric- 
ulated for a degree, and devoting the major 
part of their time to study shall be classified as 
student members. Sustaining members, junior 
members, and student members shall have all 
privileges of members. Hereafter unless spe- 
cifically noted otherwise the term member in- 
cludes student members, junior members, and 
sustaining members. 

c. The annual dues of members shall be as 
follows: Sustaining members $10 or more, 
members $5, junior members $3. The Coun- 
cil of the Society may change the amount of 
dues for the classes of membership if it finds 
a change to be in the best interest of the So- 
ciety, provided, however, that no member’s 
dues shall be raised within the year for which 
they have been paid. 


*At a meeting March 12, 1949, the Council adopted 
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d. After due notice any member delinquent 
in dues for more than six months shall be 
dropped from membership. The Council may 
expel any member when it deems such action 
to be in the best interest of the Society. 

e. All members shall have the right to vote 
for officers and for Council members of the 
Society, to attend meetings of the Society, to 
hold office, and to receive the regular publica- 
tions of the Society. 

f. Libraries, educational institutions, and 
other organizations, and nationals of and re- 
siding in countries other than the United 
States and Canada may become subscribers to 
publications of the Society in accordance with 
terms prescribed by the Council.? 


III. Council 

a. The governing body of the Society shall 
be the Council which shall consist of the Presi- 
dent, Vice President, the three most recent past 
presidents who are still members, and fifteen 
members elected by the membership, three of 
whom shall be juniors at the time of election. 
The persons named as the first members of the 
Council in the certificate of incorporation shall 
serve until the first annual meeting of the 
members. At the first annual meeting of mem- 
bers, three members shall be elected to the 
Council for a term of three years, three for a 
term of two years, and three for a term of one 





the following resolution: “Resolved, that the dues of 
members and the rate for subscribers be raised from 
$5, to $6 effective July 1, 1949.” 

At a meeting March 10, 1951, the Council adopted 
the following resolution: “Resolved, that the dues for 
student members be the same as the dues for junior 
members.” 

* At a meeting March 10, 1951, the Council adopted 
the following resolution: “Resolved, that libraries, edu- 
cational institutions, and other organizations in coun- 
tries other than the United States and Canada and 
nationals of such countries resident outside the United 
States and Canada may become subscribers to Public 
Administration Review at an annual rate of $3. 
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year. At the first annual meeting of members 
at which newly created vacancies on the Coun- 
cil are to be filled, one-third of such new mem- 
bers shall be elected for a term of three years, 
one-third for a term of two years, and one-third 
for a term of one year. Following the expira- 
tion of their first terms, the terms of all Coun- 
cil members shall be three years. Officers and 
Council members shall serve until their suc- 
cessors are elected and take office. The Presi- 
dent shall fill by appointment any vacancy in 
the Council caused by death, resignation, or 
other inability to serve, or by lack of a suffi- 
cient number of past presidents. 

b. The Council shall be vested with the 
management of the affairs of the Society and 
shall act in the capacity of a board of direc- 
tors. The Council shall adopt such rules as 
may be appropriate for the governance of the 
Society. The Council shall have the power to 
contract for all necessary things and services in 
connection with the management of the So- 
ciety, including the employment of auditors, 
and to delegate powers and duties to its officers 
and employees, and to provide for the business 
and conduct of annual and special meetings; 
the establishment of regional, state, or local 
chapters; special activities for junior members; 
and the issuance and distribution of the So- 
ciety’s journal and other publications. 

c. An Executive Committee, consisting of 
the President, Vice President, most recent past 
president, and two members of the Council ap- 
pointed by the President, with the approval of 
the Council, shall have the power to exercise 
all the functions of the Council between an- 
nual meetings and when the Council is not in 
session. All actions taken by the Executive 
Committee shall be reported promptly to the 
members of the Council. 


IV. Officers and Editorial Board 

a. The officers of the Society shall be a 
President, a Vice President, and a Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

b. The President and the Vice President 
shall be elected by the members of the Society 
at the annual meeting for a term of one year 
or until their successors are elected and take 
office. Until the first annual meeting of the in- 
corporated Society, the persons who have been 
acting as such officers of the unincorporated 


Society of the same name shall be the Presi- 
dent and the Vice President of the Society. 

c. The Secretary-Treasurer shall be ap- 
pointed by the Council and shall serve at its 
pleasure. 

d. The President, after each annual meet- 
ing, shall appoint an Editor-in-Chief and seven 
other members of the Editorial Board of the 
Society's journal. At least two of the members 
of the Editorial Board shall be replaced by new 
members in every year. 


V. Nominations and Elections 

a. The President shall appoint a Nominat- 
ing Committee not less than sixty days prior to 
each annual meeting. The Nominating Com- 
mittee shall consist of the three most recent 
past presidents able and willing to serve 
thereon. If there are not three past presidents 
available the President may appoint a sufficient 
number of other members to complete the 
Committee. The Nominating Committee shall 
present nominations for officers and Council 
members at the annual meeting of members. 

b. Additional nominations may be made 
from the floor by any member at the time the 
Nominating Committee makes its report. 

c. All nominations shall be voted on by 
separate vote for each office. All members pres- 
ent shall be entitled to vote. The nominee 
receiving the highest number of votes for each 
office shall be declared elected and shall there- 
upon take office. 

d. The Council may provide for election by 
mail ballot to each member in any year in 
which it is impossible to hold an annual meet- 
ing by reason of war or other national emer- 
gency. Space shall be provided on the ballot for 
writing in the names of additional candidates. 
The nominee receiving the highest number of 
votes for each office shall be declared elected 
and shall thereupon take office. 


VI. Quorum 
Seven members of the Council, three mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, and twenty- 
five members of the Society shall respectively 
constitute a quorum. All action shall be by 
majority vote of members present, unless other- 
wise provided by law or in this Constitution. 
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VI. Chapters 

a. It shall be the policy of the Society to 
encourage and recognize the establishment of 
regional, state, and local chapters of its mem- 
bers and junior members. 

b. Chapters may be certified under such 
rules and policies as may be adopted by the 
Council from time to time. 


VIII. Meetings 


a. The annual meeting of members shall be 
held at a time and place designated by the 
Council. The President or Council may call 
special meetings. 

b. Meetings of the Council or Executive 
Committee shall be held upon written or 
printed notice to be mailed not less than five 
nor more than forty days before the date of the 
meeting. Meetings shall be at the call of the 
President, or of any five members of the Coun- 
cil, or of three members of the Committee. 


IX. Waiver of Notice and Action 
e Without Meeting 
a. Any person entitled to vote at any meet- 
ing of members, or of the Council, or of the 


Executive Committee, may waive notice of the 
time, place, and purpose of such meeting either 
before or after the date of such meeting, and 
any action taken or resolution adopted thereat 
shall, upon such waiver, be as valid as though 
notice had been given. 

b. Any action or resolution which might be 
taken or adopted at any meeting of the mem- 
bers, Executive Committee, or Council shail be 
valid if written memorandum of such action 
or resolution is duly served upon all persons 
entitled to vote thereon in the manner pre- 
scribed for notice of a meeting, and if such 
action or resolution is approved in writing by 
a majority of the persons voting thereon, un- 
less otherwise prescribed by law. 


X. Amendments 

This Constitution may be amended by a 
majority vote of members present and voting 
at any annual meeting or special meeting 
called therefor, provided the proposed amend- 
ment or amendments have been approved by 
the Council or have been submitted to the 
Secretary-Treasurer by petition of twenty-five 
or more members. 











ASPA Essay Awards 


The American Society for Public Administration announces the estab- 
lishment of two annual awards of $100 each for outstanding essays on 
subjects dealing with public administration. 


LOUIS BROWNLOW AWARD 


Competition for this award is open to all non-student junior members of the Society. 
Junior members are persons twenty-eight years of age or under. For the year 1951, the sub- 
ject of the competition will be a biographical sketch of a successful public administrator ; 
the level of government at which he has operated and the size of the agency are not mate- 
rial. The essay should develop the essential facts of the person’s administrative career, the 
personal characteristics making for success, and an evaluation of his contributions. 


WILLIAM E. MOSHER AWARD 


Competition for this award is open to all student members of the Society. Student mem- 
bers are persons in attendance at a college or university, matriculated for a degree, and 
devoting the major part of their time to study. For the year 1951, the subject of the com- 
petition will be an administrative case concerned with the making of a significant adminis- 


trative decision. The level of government and the size of the agency are not material. The 
essay should present in a concise and balanced fashion the factual background for the de- 
cision, the methods used to analyze the issue, the factors involved in alternative decisions, 
the decision made, and an evaluation of the results. 


The following rules apply to all essays submitted for either the Brownlow 
or the Mosher award. 


1. Essays shall be from 3,000 to 6,000 words. Four copies shall be submitted, accom- 
panied by a separate sheet stating the author's name, address, title of the essay, and 
the award for which the essay is being submitted. Since the awards will be judged 
anonymously, the author’s name should not appear on the essay itself. 

. To be eligible, essays submitted for the 1°*2 awards must be postmarked not later 
than January 1, 1952. 

. Essays shall be judged by a three-member Committee on Awards, appointed an- 
nually by the President of the Society. The Committee shall refer outstanding 
essays to the Editors of Public Administration Review for possible publication. 

. The first awards will be made at the annual conference of the Society, March 7-9, 
1952, in Washington, D.C. 

. All copies of each essay should be mailed to the Secretary-Treasurer, American 
Society for Public Administration, 1313 E. 60th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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The state’s authority and 
private rights in the 
civil service 


Labor Problem 


IN THE 


Publie Service 


BY MORTON ROBERT GODINE 


COGENT analysis of the conflicting re- 
asim of public service union- 
ism and government authority. It raises 
the problem of how the vital interests of 
government employees can be reconciled 
with the equally vital need for an effec- 
tive, organized, political society. Particu- 
lar attention is given to the problems of 
the strike and political activity in the 
civil service. 


I AM very favorably impressed with the 
thoroughness of the research, the 
breadth of coverage, and the fine and 
readable style in which it is written. The 
field of employee relations in government 
is steadily growing in importance and 
more published work of a high caliber 
is badly needed.”—James M. Mitchell, 
Commissioner, U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission A Harvard Political Study $5.00 


At all bookstores, or 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
£3 PRESS 44 Francis Avenue 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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